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ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MISS LOUISA PYNE 
AND MR. W. HARRISON. 
Fourth week of the Great Pantomime. 


Public evinion wpivemally sonommens this elegant Entertain- 
ment unrivalled. he erowten audiences that nightly honour 
its representations aia the fact, and authorises the management 
to cota it ory evening. No Charge for Booking or Box- 
kee t's fees. On WEDNESDAY, a . GRAND MOKNING 
— FORMANCE at ‘two 0'Clock, concluding by Half-past 


ARWICK COLLEGE ror YOUNG 


Re YAL 
ROAD, FAPIES: 79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE 
, 8. 


Pataon. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vice-Paraons. 


THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, Eccleston Square. 
SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.IH1., &c., £6, Warwick Square. 


Lapy Parca. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 


Visrrine Minister. 


THE REV. R. MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew's. 


On MONDAY, and during the woth Mellon's of VIC- 
Paorsssors. TORINE, Messrs. Santle: + Haigh, H. Corri, G. oe , Wal- 

Seri ture Histo: The Rey. R. Manone, M.A. worth, Miss Thirlwall, and’Miss Parepa. ‘Conductor, ellon 
nt & ae The Rev. Prof. Cuntstmas, M.A., F.R.S To cosines 7 PUSS IN BOOTS : oe HARLEQUIN ‘AND 
Language and Lit. t. The Rev. H. A. Dixox, M.A, FRSL.-| Se FAIRY OF THE GOLDEN PALMS. Messrs. W. 1. 
Engl and App. Sciences. v. F. F. Sraruax, M. "G Chee Ween F. Payne, Barnes, Talliens, Infants Lauri, Miss 





7. Bantox, Esq., M.A. French Artistes, Mdme. an. palles, Te- 














MISCELLANEOUS and LAW BOOKS, PAINTINGS, USEFUL 
EFFECTS, &e. 


R. HODGSON WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 

at his New Rooms, the Corner of Fleet Street and Ghenemes 

» W.C.,on TUESDAY, Jan. 17, and three following, days, at 
half-past 12, a COLLECTION of MISCELLA BOOKS 

including the library of the mee C. W. Hie = os ry ae ote 

clergyman from Dorsetshire. several smaller collections, com- 

ng ag Transactions of the tortion Society, 10 vols. ; Lewis's 

ionary, 6 vols. : Goodwin's Domestic Architec- 

ture, 2 vols. ; D'’Oyly an: Mant’s Bible,3 vols. ; Penny Cyclopadia, 

bine ‘Suppiement, 29 vols.; Wilson and Bonaparte’s American 

hology, 3 vols. ; Glossary of Arehitecture,3 vols, 4 

British ‘onachism and Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 3 vols. ; 

Layard’s Nineveh and sere ss o Bebeiee,) vas vols. : Westwood's 

Arcana Entomologica,2 vols.; Valpy’s Family Cl assical bes ho 
52 vols.; Bohn’s Standard and other Libraries; Cannin 

vols. ; Pickering’s Greek Testament, 4 vols. ; Parker 


peeches, 6 
| Society's Publicati ions, 54 vols.; Barrow's Theological Works, 





vols. ; Neander's Church Histor, , by Torrey, 8 vols.; and many 
her St cla 





cules, Pasquale, and Mons. Vandris. The Pa 


‘+ Mons. Tocninn. by Me. Edward Stirling ; Scenery by Mesare. | Telbin and Grieve. 








.. Signor peas. Boxes, id four fro 1 
G ditto = Herr Ma persons, from 10s. . upwards ; 
Maurie cP sia) H. Horses, Esq, stale Ze Dress Circle, 5s. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. 5 Pit, 2s. 6d.; 
- -- 4,8. Cusrrnaton, E Sil noe Manazer, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, Mr. 
Hours é Aaiiian, from 9 till Four. 
neighbourhood ment is ents denrousof a want long felt in this R. ALBERT SMITH, with his CHINA 


bo hy Parents 


aahatn for their Daughters 

hed Education, at a mode- REPAIRED and MONT BLANC REVISITED 1859, 

Night ge Poaay) * —, and bi wae 2 = ae. 
ai 


ree Stalls, 3s, ich can be 
taken at the F Box Office, Key ptian Hall, daily, from ite en ait 





pe expense. 
The course of etndy includes the Holy foriaturee, English Gram- 
mar, Composition and Literature, Physical and Political Geography, 





History (2 meee and Modern), Natural Hie, and Philosophy, | Five. Area, 2s., Galle: 
Elementary and Model Drawing, and the Latin, French, Germea, : ™" 
ap 
various Class ape under the direction ofa sbleandeminent | 1° ARTISTS.—The COUNCIL of the ART- 
Individual Instruction nstrumental Music, £5 5s., and £3 3s. UNION ra LONDOY offer a Premium of ONE HU 
per Term. Singing, £5 5s., €44s.,and #3 3s. per Term’; Dancing S$ for a series of Desi; “a in Outline, or Outline 


ED GUIN 
Oakly Sh aed. ‘ijastratve of Mr. 


ond Cal listhenics, 24 4s., a ayes 's Poem, 
Size, Ten inches ie Eight. “he number ef 


#2 2s.; Drawing and Painting, in 





various styles, for advanced pils, 23 38. per Term. Idylis of the King. 
Class under the direction of Mrs. Buaxcuaap >and the resident | the Designs to be not less than Twel 
Se Te eee ees und pure kak t drawi vet ie e whi h ch the Counell are 
rawing, aret he qualities whic neil are 
ie 12 years of age ...,. -§ guineas per Term. anxious to in thisseries. If it should be deemed e 
” saree ” ” 


to engrave the ee pelected; the Artist will ek: 


Kontp pected to superintend the executio 
A limited number of Resident Pupils pile The Drawings, accompanied by : Sealed Letter containing the 
Above 12 years of age ........ 60 — per annum. Artist's Name, are to sent in to the Office of me Society on or 
Under 12 G2 iekeits 50 before the 30th of June next, and they will be poe y exhibited. 
cil reserve to themselves the right of withholding the 


These fees include all branches of English, sale. and Music, 
resident Governesses. 
Exrras. 


Premium, if a work of adequate merit be not submitted. 
GEORGE GODWIN } Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK. Secretaries. 
6 guineas per annum. 444, We t Strand, 10th January, 1860. 


2 ” ” —— —_— 

Haine Ms taught by Signor and Madame F, Lastacue; Dancing no SCULPTORS.- — The COUNCIL of. the 
rf TER, ¥ - 
Ry ee eee ee ee ART-UNION of LONDON offer « Premium of SEVENTY 
ee lent Pupils, received at 100 guineas per annum, | GUINEAS for a Group or Statuette, to 

which fee would include the extras and lessons from all the Pro- | in Bronze or re. r roprese nting some oul 

fessors, with the exception of Signor and M Lablache, J.B. | History. THIR 

Chatterton. Esq., Madame Michau Davis, and Mr. Blackman ; — may be select 
- md Fn oa of hese might, however, be substituted for those 

o . 
Courses of lectures sual illustrated) are delivered on Scientific, 


by the 








uently executed 
abject from. English 
UINEAS will be awarded to the pee 

second in merit. The Premiums are to 


Ficure when “geen to be Twenty inches. 
The Models are to be sent in to the Office of the Society 9 on | 
befure the 4th of July next, each accompanied by a 


rical each b: jinent 
Soe a cal, Histo. subjects, in Term, by eminen' Let ter oes i the : Pee . swith Co mat be' publicly 
ts will be on the refinedand {| exh ode: e, wi Sopyright, will becom 

wikeuah ated homes the strictest attention Pee hah will be ve nek’. the poy of the A reaine of Lon 
= it will be the anxious care of the Lady Principal to see tha’ h 
rel instruction, and “the branches of study com eee either or both of the Premiums, if works of merit be not 
hendedin a complete, course of female education, are earnestly und | submitted. 
efficiently ‘carried ou ore GODWIN,| Honorary 

Each ae | Ladly. is requested to bring dinner napkins, sheets EEWIS POCOCK. § Secretaries. 
and towels, sil wer Sais one — for her own use ; which will be 444, West Strand, loth Sasi 1869. 

on leaving 





t, Easter, and eae aE — 


;mamely, Len 
Baste Term berins April per tecns reheat ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
begi: st. December 2ist. 














| Voyages, and Tra: 








CE eat ccs coe crotn the end of daly to the soth of Septembe a db niga 
ptember 
from the dist of December to the diet of January ; and from the day R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened | 
fore Good Friday to the end of Easter week. » eet phove Gallery (in omnes with his Framing Establish- 
Fees to be each Term in advance, and notice of one Term to hopsgate Stree Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
¥ a previously to removal. No reduction made for occasional ool - can 4 ams eh 
uence. References exchanged, right, | Imore, Le Jeune, | Rowbotham, 
eer et } Ad j aller, } by nf sen, 
. Crome, ri ul | G.Sm 
ARADAY'S CHRISTMAS LECTURES at | piy'iis, | Hint || Mipint, tn, 
._The “ CHEMIC ’ . Collins, . Hunt, eanen, -« | Siper, 
ieaited by Winciaat A toed pa aS verbatim eports of tees: | Ghambers.teu,| Hicliand, | Niemann, | Stark, 
Dy ony copious! ane tg vings. Price Threepence | Cobbett, Hemsley, | O'Neill, Vacher, 
saps Bape fe gr Baia, | ‘Beiteiy, | See” | Watt 
u! ‘ le vs } 
Office : — Lion Fleet Street, London, E.C. Ration ’ a8 SRS 1B Willie, 
D. W. Deane, | Hayes, | T.S. Robins, | E. Williams, 
Danby, } A. Johnston, Rossiter, | Wood, &e. 





EOLOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON.—PROFESSO. aRsARt F will commence 
URSE OF LECTURE: EOLOGY ¥, on Friday Mor 
Tanna 27th, at Nine o'C! Bink “he will be continued o: 
smanesehteupii isc ee Dp. et 112s. “st 


Is’s Exhibition of Modern Paint- 
R. _ WALL ‘ater-Colour Drawings, now open at the Suffolk- | ably Ta item during the third, will be resumed during the fourth 
treet athens, Pall Meth be don —— comprises some of the jog in thi I 
ee = eh nl wey new 


carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 








mens of a splend ection formed by a lady of rank. 





bs and hich iglin of ier wa Vs HELLS, coloured 30s. Sowerby'’s Thesaurus, 

many of w! are ~~ SL ly for this ibition.— Ad 8 ALL it r: res, on oloured | thea rod Pe oni 

ron ("Open feo Sine lock unil Five ne trout Sia" Beaenah ne. Siar per emake ol pebeaeed 
eee oe ‘te oS Sa ea altel prions af Sowerby’s Agency Uffice, 391, Strand. 


———. 
thers fn agencies, may apply to 
er coda. ceoan, * Tematen 4, Red Lion Square, London. 


! i 


Sore or L 
remedy is KEA’ G's GH LOZENGE: 
Prepared pow AF in Is. | tins, 2s aa ly 48 r Né jnvala shout should be 
10s. 6d. each, by Tmomas TING, ist, &c., 79, St Paul's 
Churchyard, London. I all druggists, &c, 





The Manufactory of Frames, Lcoking Glasses, and Cornices is 


rich in fine relics of the Tankerville cabinet. The sale, unayoid- 

c= aa th . he afternoons of bee and — follow- 
sy: t the sam are | 

ons SOWERBY'S IL) IELUSTRATED INDEX OF * BRITISH 


HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE | MIXER | 


ms or bao articles of Metal that corrode, xc. 
hem. ‘Town and country chemists, 


Sai oy | 
competed for by Finished Models in Plaster; the height of the | 


| 


x | - 
cil reserve to Seomesiem the. ed withholding | S ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS. 
equa’ 


O COLLECTORS OF SHELLS—j|~ ~~ " 
G. B. SOWERBY, 391, Strand, is Sectreenied 9098 8 the i- 
collection f "tt is 


i Works in History, Divinity, Classies, Natural His- 
tory, Botany, the Sciences, &c. Also a Selection of new Novels, 
vels. The Law Library of a Barrister reti 

containing a Series of the Chancer Reports and House of Lo: ds 
Cases and Books of Reference and Practice. A few fine old 

ings; a collection of engravings; a volume of interesting aa 

are ~ a small mahogany bookcase ; china and glass, and sundry 

useful items.—'To be Vi lowed, and Catalogues had. 





Norice TO BOOK-BUYERS. Now ready, 
JOHN RUSSELL SMITH'S GAtaLooun ef 25,000 
volumes of choice, useful, and curious B » in most classes 

Literature, at Moderate Prices, worthy the notice of Collectors and 
Public Libraries at home and abroad. An 8yvo volume of 600 
Eeou, Bet Morocco, price 3s., by post 3s. 8d. (allowed in a pur- 


J. It. SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London. 





HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBI’ TION. _ 
The Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Photogra 3 
Society of London is now open, at the Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 








CENE from the LIFE OF MARIE A NTOL- 
\) NETTE.—Messrs. J. and R. Jeupings here pnsh ples 
in announcing that the nobis HISTORICAL RE Mot 
“ The Royal Family of France in the Prion of the Temple, 1793," 
the chef d’euvre o: M. Ward, It.A., and the most exquisite 
production of. modern | art, has been intrusted to them for exhibi- 
tion for a limited ted period,’ and is now ON VIEW at their Gallery, 
62, Cheapside.—Adrrission Free. 


-|j HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 
is a thought often occurring to literary minds. pole 

characters, and persons eb Detavoventintentions, An immediat 
ewer te to rs he inquiry me mez peck tained on ieation to RICHARD 
BA TT, 13, LONDON. B.B. is enabled to exe- 
po ay description Aa Laie TON on very ————— terms, 
his office | being furnished with a la pree en choice assortment of 
TYPES STEAM oh qth MA fines. HYDRAULIC and 

other PRESSES, and eve: ern improvement in the Printing 
er ASPECIMEN SOROFT TYPES and information for authors 
sent, on application, by 


Ricnarp Baanerr, 13, Mark Lane, London. 








CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various einai 
—2l, Regent Street. 

PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, & CO's. — For Sale or 
Hire. re, Maret, New and ‘Second-hand, warranted. — 201, 
Regent 8! 

~ nn BEALE, & CO. have every de- 
scription. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. are also Chief Agents for 
| Alexandre’ s New Patent.—201, Regent t Street. 





ANGUAGES. — French, German, Italian, 
rtuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 

dcive Dr PROFESSORS. through the medium of English or 
French, grammatically and by conversation. Gentlemen _pre- 
pared for the Army, Navy, and Civil Services in the above Lan- 
guages and the Classics, Translations of Scientific Works, Legal 
and Commercial Documents. Families and — attended. 

| German, French, and Italian Classes. Terms moderate. 


W. Lirravn, 9, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, City. 


HE HYGIENI Ic | SPRING L ATHS BED- 
t), bining the advantages of Metal- 
LS Bedstead Ki the comnfore ‘ofa! Suing Mattress at less than half 
ified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
j esosibiy harbour vermin. 


Sold sei H. Kenrnepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 


TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 
4 7 amount of GROUND WHITE 
Tek y De oT COLOU SURE D rot at Five per Cent. lower thanthe 
ae Prices. J. ed os Paints are recommended to the 
le as possessing vers better, and easier to work 

than cae other, and will 3 retain colour in any climate. 
All orders to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 

| ford, W. 


4 


+XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
Y Wrbpows AND OTHER®, having Resdduery Accounts a 
pass, or Valuations for Probate or Leg Duty made, Daitiy save 
Lawes time and expense on application to ears, BRAD) 
and Co., Licensed Valuers for Administration, &c,, 3, Dean's Court, 
| Doctors’ Commcns, E.C. 




















WORKS OF THE 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


"{No, 81.—NE Sem 14, 1860. 








(January, 1860. 


PRESENT SEASON 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


McCuintocr’s Voracr or “ THe Fox,” 
Poems, py Dinan M. Motocn. 

Memorrs oF Bishor Wiison. 

My Diary rn Invi, py W. H, Russet, 
A Larg ror a Lire. 

A Tate or Two Crrtes, 

Kont’s TRAVELS RounD LAKE SUPERIOR. 
Seven Years, py Jutta KAVANAGH. 
MisceL.Anies, BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
TuscaNxy IN 1859, By T. A, TROLLOopE. 
THe MInisTER’s Woornc, By Mrs. Stowe, 
DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECTEs, 
RECREATIONS ofr A CounTRY PARSON. 
Lire aNp Lerrers oF SCHLEIERMACHER. 
THORNBURY’s Lire IN SPAIN. 

Acarnst Wixp anv Tipe, By Hotme LEE, 
ROBERTSON ON THE CORINTHIANS. 

Lucy Crorron, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Lorp Exeiy’s Mission To JAPAN. 

Lorp DunponaLp’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


SfpConresronpENce or Sir Georce Rose, 


Tue Day or Smart Tutnos.——ExtTReEMes, 
Bowrine’s PHILIPPINE IsLANDs. 

Farrar’s Scrence In THEOLOGY, 
PALLEsKE’s LiFe oF SCHILLER. 

ABROAD AND AT Home, py BAyARD TAytLor. 
Wuen THE Snow Fatis.——NeELiy Carew. 
PEDEN THE PROPHET, By A. M. Brown, 
MISREPRESENTATION, By A. H. Drury, 
Ropertson’s BioGRAPHY OF BECKET. 
Brices’s Hearwen anp Hoty Lanps. 
Ruskin’s ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 
RicHarpson’s TRAVELS In Morocco, 

Rurau Lire in BEenGAL. 

Lirrie Estecia.——Jviian Home. 

TureE Montus at Pav.—Wuutre’s FRANCE. 
Fasies, By Henry MoBLey. 








Brown’s Sermons ON THE Divine Lire. 
THe GorprAn Knot, py SHintey Brooks, 
RAwLinson’s BAmMpron LECTURES. 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
TrOLLopE’s DecaDE OF ITALIAN Women. 
Tue Virornians, By W. M. THACKERAY. 
Turoven Norway witH A KNAPSACK, 
Gossr’s LeTTERS FROM ALABAMA, 
Masson’s Britis Novenisrs. 

Frrenps rx Councit.—A New Series. 
VAUGHAN’s ENGLISH REVOLUTIONS. 
Women Artists, py Mrs. FE, F. Exwer, 
TRoLLoPe’s West Inp1Es. 

Cummine’s Great TRIBULATION, 
Hawiiton’s Lectures on METAPHYSICS, 
Round THE Sora, By Mrs. GasKELu. 
Peaks, Passes, AND GLACIERS. 
CoLporTAGE, BY Mrs. W. Fison. 

THe Biatow Parers.—A New Edition, 
Txsomson’s New ZEALAND. 

ADVENTURES OF TyL OWLGLAss. 

Bisset’s SrrencTH oF NATIONS. 
AvsTRALIAN Facts, py R. H. Horne. 
Tom Brown’s Scnoont Days.—A New Edition, 
Bucwanan’s LECTURES ON EcCLESIASTES. 
Ficutr’s CoNTRIBUTIONS To PHILOSOPHY. 
Tue Nut-Brown Matps.—— Tue Brertrams, 
Beacw RAMBLES, By J. G. FRANCIs. 
Masson’s Lire anp Tres or Minton, 
TRAVELS IN GREECE, BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
MarsuMan’s Lire or CAREY. 

Parpor’s EpisopEs oF Frencu History. 
LusHINGTON’s ITALIAN War,—1848-9, 
WILLIAMs’s CRUISE OF THE PEARL. 
FRoEBEL’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
WaALrote’s Latest JouRNALS. 
Ropertson’s LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 





| Tue Missinc Ling, py Mrs, RANYARD. 
Pycrort’s Twenty YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 
'TENNENT’s RESIDENCE IN CEYLON. 
BrrreEvw’s Lire or Ricwarp KnI.1. 
Reppine’s REMINISCENCES OF CAMPBELL. 
‘Setr Heip, By SAMUEL SMILEs, 

Story oF THE LiFe or STEPHENSON, 
ApaMm Bepr, py GreoraE Enior. 

Lire, Books, AND TRAVELS or Humponpr. 
Srorres or Inventors, ny J. Tres, 

Tue CHInesE AT Home, py R. H, Cosson, 
Sermons, By E. Paxton Hoop. 

Burke's VictsstruDEs OF FAMILIEs, 
Osporn’s CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS, 
A Lapy’s Tour round Monte Rosa. 
Wuat 1s REvELATION? By F. D. Mavrice, 
CARLYLE’s FRIEDRICH THE SECOND. 
Hamiron’s Memorrs oF JAMES WILSON, 
Kane’s WANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST. 
Miu1’s DissERTATIONS AND Discussions, 
Burcon’s Memorr or P. F. TytiEr, 
Exxis’s Visits TO MADAGASCAR. 
MurrHean’s Lire oF JAMES Wart, 
Forster’s BioGRAPHICAL Essays, 
Manse.u’s Bampton LEcTURES. 
WraAXAL’s ARMIES OF EUROPE, 

Exey’s GEOLOGY IN THE GARDEN, 

Ross’s PAPERS ON TEACHING. 

Memoriats of THE Ducness Rens, 

A Lrrriz Tour tm IRELAND. 

Ten Years or A PrReAcuer’s Lire, 
Ramsay’s ScorTisH CHARACTER. 

Srxreen Years or AN Artist’s Lirr, 
Macryn’s Papers ON SHAKSPEARE. * 
Kerrn on Propuecy. A New Edition, 
Now orn Never.——Gegorrry Hamiyn. 
LAMARTINE’s LirE oF Mary Stuart, 








The present rate of increase exceeds One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Volumes per Annum 
CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE, 





SINCLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM, 
First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required, 





CHARLES EDWARD *MUDIE, 
509, 510, & 511, NEW OXFORD STREET, AND 20, 21, & 22, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, 
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HE CHRISTMAS WEEK; A Curistmas 


Srony. By the Rev. Proresson Curisrmas. 12mo, cloth, 
price 5s. 


JULIAN HOME; A Tae or CoLiece Lire. 
By the Rev. F. W. Fanaan, Author of “ Eric.” Crown &vo, 
price 10s. 6d, 

BRUCE’S TRAVELS IN ABYSSINIA. Edited 
4 ~ sie J. M. Cuucan, M.A, Illustrated by Doyle, price 


PARK’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. _ Illus- 


trated by Doyle, price 3s. dd, 
ERIC: OR LITTLE BY LITTLE. By Rev. 
F. 


. W, Farrar, Author of “ Julian Home” (4th Edition), 
price 68. 67. 


THE PROSE AND PROSE WRITERS OF 


BRITAIN ; From the Earliest to the Present Time. By 
Rovert Demavus, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO. Illustrated, 
price 2s. 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Illustrated by Doyle, 
price 5s, 

BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Illustrated, price 
ls. 6d. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS TO LILLIPUT. 


Tilustrated, price 1s. 6d. 
PALESTINE, BY KITTO. 
price 33. 


SCOTT’S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
Price 10s, 6d, 


Illustrated, 


Edinburgh : Anam & Cuagurs Buack. 
London: Loneman & Co. 





CLASSICAL LEXICON. 
10s, Sd, 


Hemet NEW 
CARR'S HISTORY: OF GREECE, 3rd Ed. 
78. 6d. 


4s. 6d, 


The CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, with 2000 addi- 
tigual Namen i by fart the pee Yen ey its ——t. It 
see the Pronunciation of Proper 

itn enabite by f roof; and, being furnished with the 


jas" CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 


to 
bli hed y 
ie sampléok mnaterials for reference and illustration, no similar work 


ean be compared with it. 
London: Snirxi, Marsan, and Co, 





DR, CORNWELL’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


aT . 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 


Fifth Edition, 1s. 


¢ i f a very useful series of Educational Works, of which 
Dr. Thiel is cnthor or editor. It isan poo tage ae 
i i nm . 
ssessed of that rare combination 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By JAMES 


CORNWELL, Ph.D. Twenty-seventh Edition, 3s. 6d., or 
with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s, 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS: Consisting of Thirty 


beautifully executed Maps on Steel. 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured. 


ALLEN & CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR. 


th Copious Exercises, and a Systematic View of the 
Formation and Derivation of Words, vogeriee with Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain the Etymo: ogy 
of above 7000 English Words, ‘Fwenty-ninth Edition, 2s. 
leather ; 1s. 9d. cloth. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, Thirty- 


second Edition. 19. cloth ; 9d. sewed. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Pro- 


in English Composition. By JAMES CORN- 
Weis be Db. Twenty-second dition. Price 1s. 6d. cloth. 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; 


with Hints as to the mode of using the Book. Price 3s. 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Edited 


by the late Dr. ALLEN. Eleventh Edition, price 42. 


DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIVS. With a 


Dictionary. New Edition, price 3s. 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. By 


WELL, Ph. D., and JOSHUA G. FITCH, 
age oe Course of Numerical Reasoning and Com- 
putation. Firth Edition. 4s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. 


Third Edition, 1s. 6d. 
bs admirable first book for schools.”"—JUlustrated News of the 


London: Smmpxin, MarsHa.t, & Co., Haminrey, 
Apams, & Co.; Edinburgh, Ourver & Boyp. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1860, Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 
TI.R.H. the Prince Consort ; and corrected throughout by the 
Nobility, 29th Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beauti- 
fully engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 3ls. 6d. 


“Lodge's Peerage’ is acknowledged to be the most complete, 
as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an established 
and authentic authority on all questions res; cting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no 
work has ever stood so high. It is published under the especial 
patronage of Her Majesty and his Royal Highness the Prince 
msort, and is annually corrected, the type being kept con- 
stantly standing, every correction is made throughout from the 
personal communications of the Nobility. It has also many other 
advantages which gives it supremacy over all its competitors. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the 
beauty of its typography and binding, the work ainely entitled 
fo oie place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the 
oO % 


* The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works 
on the subject.” Spectator. 


POEMS. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman," “ A Life for a Life,” &c, 1 vol. with Illustrations 
by Birger Fosrzr, 10s. 6d, elegantly bound. 


an, We are well pleased with these poems by our popular novelist. 
They are the expression of genuine thoughts, feelings, and aspira- 
tions, and the expression is almost always graceful, musical.and 
well coloured.—A high, pure tone of morality pervades each set of 
verses.”" Spectator. 

“A volume of poems which will assuredly take its place with 
those of Goldsmith, Gray, and Cowper, on the favourite shelf of 
every Englishman's library.” —J/lustrated News of the World. 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, with 
the Narrative of a Residence in MOZAMBIQUE. By LYONS 
M‘LEOD, Esq,, late British Consul at Mozambique. 2 vols. with 
Map and Illustrations, 21s. [Just ready. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., 


King of France and Navarre. From numerous original sources. 
By Miss FREER. 2 vels. with Portraits, 21s. (Just ready. 


THE WOOD RANGERS. By Captain MAYNE 
REID.) From the French of Louis de Bellemare.) 3 vols, with 
Illustrations, 

“ These volumes are replete with interest,—fresh and vigorous as 
the woodland scenes which are presented. The incidents are ex- 
ceedingly stirring, and the characters original, varied, and well 
sustained,""~ Advertiser. 


LUCY CROFTON. 
garet Maitland,” &c. 1 vol. 10s, 6d. 


“This is a Sarning novel. The characters are excellent, the 

lot is well-defined and new, and the interest is kept up with an 
ntensity which is seldom met with in these days. The author 
deserves our thanks for one of the most pleasant books of the 
season.” —Herald, 


“ This book will be read with profit as well as pleasure. Through- 
out there will be found those delicate touches and accurate render- 


ing of the lights and shades of feminine character for which the 
author is remarkable.” — Post. 


PICTURES OF SPORTING LIFE 
CHARACTER. By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 
with Illustrations, 21s. 


By the Author of “ Mar- 


AND 


2 vols. 


“ This book should be in the library of every country gentle- 
man, and of every one who delights in the sports of the field. It 
forms a complete treatise on sporting in every part of the world, 
and is full of pleasant gossip and anecdote. Racing, steeple- 
chasing, hunting, driving, coursing, yachting and fishing, cricket 
and pe rianism, boating and curling, pigeon shooting, and the 
pursuit of game with the fowling-piece, ali find an able exponent 
in Lord William Lennox.” —//erald. 


SEVEN YEARS. By JULIA KAVANAGH, 
Author of Nathalie,” &e. 3 vols. 
* A good and ennobling book.” —Literary Gazette. 


“ Nothing can_be better in its kind than Miss Kavanagh's 
‘Seven Years." The story never flags in interest, so lifelike are the 
characters that move in it, so natural the incidents, and so 
genuine the emotions they excite in persons who have taken fast 
hold on our sympathy.” —Spectator. 


A LIFE for a LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,’ “A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women,” &e. 3 vols. 


LETHELIER. By HENEAGE DEERING, 
Esq. 2 vols. (Just ready. 
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CARDINAL  WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. New Bdition, Revised, 
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HE LONDON REVIEW, No. 26. January 


1860. Price 6s. 


ContTEnts : — 
I. 8ST. JAMES THE JUST. 
IL. ETHNOLOGY AND LITERATURE OF CORNWALL. 
Ill, BARTH’S AFRICAN RESEARCHES. 
IV. GEOLOGY OF THE DRIFT. 
V. DR. CUMMING ON THE GREAT TRIBULATION. 
VI. SOCIAL CHANGES IN RUSSIA. 
VII. CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
VIIlL. THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
IX. ASPECTS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
X. RECENT RELIGIOUS REVIVALS, 


London : Arexanper Heyztn, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





HURCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY RE- 
VIEW FOR FEBRUARY, 
Conrents ;— 
I. DIVISIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

II. RUSKIN’S TWO PATHS, 

III, DR. JOHNSON. 

IV, VAUGHAN’S REVELATIONS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
VY. SHORT NOTICES, 


Brrx & Darpy, Fleet Street. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


: ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 vols. price 21s. cloth. 

b | dmaamie = lk- EXCURSION. A 
POEM. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
_poseees POETICAL WORKS, Price 
5s. cloth, 

(jAMreELS POETICAL WORKS. Price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

POETICAL WORKS. Price 


Atos 


3s, 6d, cloth. 
(otaamcers POEMS. 
ees MINOR 

3s, 6d. cloth, 


peace RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENG- 
LISH POETRY. In 3 vols. price 9s, cloth. 


AMB’S SPECIMENS OF "=NGLISH 
DRAMATIC POETS. In 2 vols. price 6s, cloth. 


per BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE, 


Price 3s, 6d. cloth. 
*#** All the above are kept in bindings suitable for presents. 


Price 3s, 6d. cloth. 


POEMS. 


Price 


London : Evwanp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 


This Day, the-Twenty-ninth Edition, thoroughly revised, with 
Maps, 10d. 


4 x ‘ 
UTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. Published 
under the direction of the Committee of Literature and Edu- 
seiien. appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
edge. 

The lapse of time, with its many political changes and numerous 
geographical discoveries, having rendered this little book in some 
respects incorrect, and in one or two parts incomplete, the Publishers 
have subjected it to a careful and thorough revision. ‘The changes 
which recent events have caused in some of the political divisions 
of the Earth, and the principal facts made known by the researches 
of travellers and aphers, have, so far as was compatible with 
the plan o’ the book, been incorporated with the text; and every 
effort has been made to render the little work as correct as possible, 
and worthy of a continuation of the extensive circulation which it 
has hitherto met with. Advertisement to T'wenty-ninth Edition, 


Dec. 1859, 
London: Joun W. Panxer and Sox, West Strand. 


W. C. BENNETT’S POEMS. 
Price 1s., just published. 


MAY, AND OTHER POEMS ON 
INFANTS. 


OTHER POEMS. 3%. 6d. 


Gea ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, AND 


| WNHE 


with 4 Portraits, price 5s. bound. Forming the Eighth Volume | 


of Huxsr and Bracwerr’s Sranpanpn Linrary or Carar Epr- 
sions or Popvtarn Mopern Works, each comprised in a single 
volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s. 


Volumes also published in this Series. 
1, SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. 
2, JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
3. The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
4. NATHALIB. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
5. A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
6. ADAM GRASME of MOSSGRAY. 
7. SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS. 


oo BY A SONG-WRITER. Fmst 
K 


Hunprep, 3s, 6d. 
London : Caarman & Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 





Cheap Edition, this day, price 2s, 6d., in antique, 


HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS 
MORE. Py the Author of “ Mary Powell,” 4th Edition 
with an Appendix. 
Also, just published, 
THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


same Author. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Anravr Hart, Viarve, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
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Fooilseap 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
| anes By G, F. PRESTON. 
Edition. 
London ; W. Kenr and Qo., Paternoster Row. 
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LEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 1s. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
1s. 3d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF HISTORY OF BRITISH CHURCH. 
Is, 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF MYTHOLOGY. 1s. 

OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. 10d, 
OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 10d. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Seventh edition, 6s 
S Tiusrony. 2 S MANUAL OF MODERN 
HISTORY. By W. Cooxe Tarzton, LL.D. With Sup- 
plementary Chapter by Cuanues Bapnam, D.D. 
Sixth edition, 6s. 
STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. By W. Cooxe Tayior, LL.D. 


London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


This day, post 8vo. 7s. 


OLDIERS AND THEIR SCIENCE. By 
kK) Captain Baanazon, R.A. 


London: Jouw W. Parxen and Sox, West Strand. 


-OTICE OF DIV IDEND. —B ANK OF 
ae tg (Established a.v. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN- 
TPR RST at i the rate ot Sper cent. 7 annum on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 3lst December, are ready for delivery, and payable daily 
between the hours of 10 and 4. 
Perer Morrison, Managing Director. 
Parties desirous of Inv esting x Money are requested to examine 
the plan of the Bank of Deposit 
Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 
10th January, 1860. 


_— LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E, C. 


Policies issued by this Society, sow, on nerone Mipsommen, 1860, 
WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, OR 80 PER nog OE the Prorits 
at tne nexr Disraiporion iw Janvary, } 

Profits divided at intervals of Five Years. 


Agents are appointed in all the provincial towns, of whom Pro- 


spectuses may be obtained. 
C. H. LIDDERDALE, 
Actuary. 


(Bera ABLISHED 1841. ] 


N EDICAL INVALID & GENERAL LIFE | 


OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London.—Empowered by special | 


‘Act of Parliament. 


At the EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 
24th November, 1859, it was shown that on the 30th June last, — 


The Number of Policies in force was 
The Amount Insured was 


. e ° 110 
£2,601,925 10s et, 
The Annual Income was 


+ £121,263 7s. 7d, 
The new atone transacted during the last 5 years amounts to 

#2,482,798 16s. lld., showing an average yearly amount of new 

business of nearly 


HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


The Society has paid for claims by death, since its establish t | 


in 1841, no less a sum than £503,619. 








Just published, 2 vols. 8vo., price 21s. 


A LIFE STRUGGLE. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


Author of “ Life of Louis XIV.,” “ Life of Francis I.,”’* ‘The Poor Relation,” &c. &c. 

“ tful Christmas to Miss Pardoe; only the other day the ann nouncumant ae made that she had received a well- 
Pr po. my on the Civil List, in consideration of f her services to literature ; and here si full e tribute 
paid to her genius, and pleasantly ‘welcoming the new year with a novel equal to any that K.. nition emanated from her pen.”— Post, 
Jan. 4. 

“ i hat touching scenes and varied situation might be built up on this superstructure, os how Miss Fevtes, with 
her quit Fancy on sine 9 enh d work carefully and lovingly at her design—she has not fallen below her ie 3 P 

rod that pleasant and careful kind of work which her talents have given the world the right to expect from her. iterary "Gazette 


L. BOOTH, 307, Regent —* i 
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-MILLICENT NEVILLE: 
A NOVEL. 


BY JULIA TIUT, 


Author of “ The Old Palace,” “May Hamilton,” &¢, 2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. 


“ Millicent’s ehaoester is drevn = skill; ie, ale oe of onan cuere is lan hesithy tone chent Sa this story path fe : eat be 
, t influence, is nice , ern novels, . 
Weaminer. Aux. 13 "2 etl se “te . take our - 4S, of Miss Tilt, strongly recommending her work to! 
“ This is a very interesting story, and one which is gracefully general parenal co one of the very best novels of the season.’’— 
described.” —Sun, July Post, Aug. 4. 


L. BOOTH, 307, Regent Street, W. 











Now ready, the Second Edition of 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CIHURCI: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THE REV. J. PYCROFT, B.A. 


1 vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

“ Real ui peretes and scenes have been before him, but in some parts | “Since the day when the Rev. 8 raz tnt nd lashed Po titiien and 
he jias bee to resort to new combinations ~ yoy vate | vices of the period which he so bri brittian ierasthes we have , not met 
feeli xO Ths wr oe evgeynony to op interested 3a tts book | Yea ariel t and t) Fag ne (ong a0 the author of‘ Twenty 

urch and Low Church persons — dign: and undign’ ears ... aie’ Tore Bron ry; Gchorl Devs,’:and xe 


ae 

—the superior and inferior order of Clergymen,may each be amused 

at each other’s portraits, and if not a vast deal of good done, a | s! be greatly surprised if it does not become as popular.” — Leader, 

ng half-hour spent over Mr. Pycroft’s book.” “<A thencenme, Aug. 27. 

Aug Extract from e letter addressed by Lord Bishop tines 
“ tWe “must here close our extracts from a book which, while it | to Mr. Pycroft:—“ I thank you for Sy half-hours pleasantly 

seems to pass with a light and airy step over the surface of the world, | and y spent; on not a few points I 


tabl; 
and is at times highly entertainin, “yo much that is si tive | given much valuable advice, and a truthful picture of the tri 
of grave thought, and cannot fail to dee on in its readers, whether | 


BY 


which beset the Clergy from within and from without. I thank you 
clerical or lay, the sense of life's responsibilities.”—Press, prs 20. | particularly for pages 427—428. 


L. BOOTH, 307, Regent Street, W. 





- TLLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
WITH MACLISE'S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In royal 8yo, cloth, price 16s., morocco 21s., illustrated with 26 Woot Baaretings by Tuomas Dauzisz and Green, from Designs by D. 
ISE, " 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY, 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, ESQ,, D.C.L., 


POET LAUREATE. 














ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


| TENNYSON’S POEMS. Twetrrn Eprrion. | TENNYSON’S MAUD: anp OrTHER Poems. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, Tarp Epition, Price 5s. cloth. 


| TENNYSON’S TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING, 


Escutn Epition. Price 7s. cloth. 
IN MEMORIAM. Er:curn Eprrion, Price 6s, cloth. 
| Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 


PRINCESS. 


A MeEpDLeEy. 
Price 5s. cloth. 





HEALTHY LIVES. __A‘isnifrances are effected at home or abroad | 


at as moderate rates as the most recent data will allow 
INDIA.—Officers in the Army and Civilians proceeding to India, 

may insure their lives on the most favourable terms, and every pos- 

sible facility is afforded for the transaction of business in India. 
NAVAL MEN AND MASTER MARINERS are assured at 

equitable rates for life, or for a voyage. 
VOLUNTEERS.—No extra ch for 

Volunteer or Rifle Corps within the nited 
RESIDENCE ABROAD.~— Greate: revelry fi 

in the Colonies, &c., than by most other Compan eiven ee 
INVALID LIVES assured on scientifically constructed tables 

based on extensive data, and a reduction in the premium is made 

when the causes for an increased rate of premium have ceased. 
STAMP DUTY. -Policies i d fi 

Bh nf ssued free of every charge but the 


Every information may be sbinined t “4 
plication to any of the Society's agen See Ger eRe eran ap 


Cc. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 
SE SEA NRG ll a et lh 


mone serving in any 
dom. 








BENSON'S WATCHES 
“* Perfection of mechanism.”— Morning Post, ‘ 

LD WATCHES, 4 to 100Gs._SILVER WA’ TCHES, 2 to 50 Gs. 
Send ‘T'wo Stamps fur Benson's Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. : 
Watches sent froe to onripert gs of (the Dated Kingdom, on receipt 


33 & 31, Tyudgate Hill, London, E.C, Established 1749, 





Just published, in Two Vols., 8vo., pp. 1193., price 21s. 


THE CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
| ‘gag BY THE REV. "JOHN CUNNINGHAM, : 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHarits BLAck. 
London: Loneman & Co. 





Now ready, in 8vo., with numerous Illustrations by Joun TENNIEr, 13, 


THE GORDIAN KNOT, 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS, AUTHOR OF “ASPEN COURT.” 





“ The opening poets ore full of s brosd humour and hearty att of eh that recall the days when we first laughed over ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ ‘while the closing on effects rfect a master, and of a few 
exquisitely pathetic scenes that * will a not oe hate to maintain their Author's Nasties Sithen thencown ~~ : 


“ A really entertainipg Rook is a great boon, and pleasanter reading than the ‘ Sunauen Knot’ y epemeneaibta find,” —Morning Post, 
London; RicHarp BentLey, New Burlington Street, ; 
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REVIEWS. 
oe + — 
History of the War in Hungary in 1848 and 
1849. 
West Strand. ) 


y Otto Wenkstern. (Parker & Son, | 


in behalf of the government whose iron hand 
was prepared, when its own hour of peril was 
overpast, to crush them into the dust. 
Throughout the whole of the last European 
war, the chivalrous Magyars fought as though 
for their own fatherland; and in the conflict 
provoked by the Austrian cabinet with Na- 
poleon, they did the Kaiser high and noble 
service. That they were induced, in a great 
degree, to be thus profuse alike of their gold 


TuIs is beyond all dispute the clearest and | and of their lives by national vanity and a 


Hu 


yet been given to the world. 


most unprejudiced narrative of the struggle of | naturally bellicose spirit, is scarcely to be 
y to regain her independence, that has | doubted, since Francis II. was by no means a 
Evidently | monarch to be thus zealously served for his 


written by aman devoid of party prejudice, | own sake: and Napoleon had no sooner 


and anxious to deal out even-handed justice, 
it is free alike from the reckless, and from the 
deliberate mis-statements by which we have 
been so long overwhelmed by short-sighted 
politicians and passionate partisans. Much 


that has hitherto appeared mysterious and | 


pees mage to those unacquainted with the 
peculiar idiosyncrasies rt intense nation- 
ality of the Tere, is here made clear as 
the day; we have the cause as well as the 
effect — the principle as well as the result; 
and that this still remained a desideratum 
was so obviously the conviction of the author, 
that, in his short but terse and admirable in- 
troduction, he says, while alluding to the pre- 
vious contests between the Germans and Danes 
in Holstein and Schleswig : 


“ The Hungarian war, though most commented 
on, was least understood; for so difficult has the 
study of the political questions which affect the 
east of Europe always been to those accustomed 
to deal with the more attractive, because more 
conspicuous, affairs of the west: that this war, of 
unappreciated motives, uncertain beginnings, and 
of a mysterious end, has uniformly been treated 
by those only whose prejudices or interests dis- 
qualified them for the task.’’ 

After alluding 
Hungary, with its mixed population, its con- 
fusion of dialects, and its distinctive internal 
jealousies and factions, together with the 
despotic methods adopted by the house of 
Hlapsburg to enforce an unlimited authority 
over the several provinces, and to combine the 
whole into one submissive state of vassalage 
to the Austrian crown and administration, 
Mr. Wenkstern gives a rapid but clear syn- 
opsis of the history of ancient Pannonia, and 


| 
| 


| 





to the peculiar position of | 





of the feuds engendered by the attempts of | 
the German princes to establish themselves 


in Hungary, “with all the prerogatives of a 
conquering and dominant race ;” as well as of 


the reprisals taken by the a over the | 


conquered Serbs, Slowacks, Wallachs, and 
Croats. The interior of the country was for 
many years one seething cauldron of struggle, 
oppression, and misrule ; while the constant 
irruptions of the Turks, and the arrogant 
bearing of the proud and warlike Hungarians, 
who had been compelled, after the defeat of 
their troops and the fall of their king at the 
fatal battle of Mohats, in 1526, to accept 
the conditional sovereignty of Ferdinand 
of Austria, caused the lords of the soil 
to find themselves abandoned in their hour 
of need by the several races whom they 
had conquered and oppressed, and consequently 
by no means in a position to resist either 
Austrian perseverance or Catholic fanaticism. 
For atime, thanks to extraneous circumstances, 
they were permitted an interval of compara- 
tive independence, and it became the policy of 


the house of Hapsburg to court their 5 


by flattery, concessions, and pledges of future 
privileges and immunities, during which 
interregnum they bravely and ungrudgingly 
sacrificed alike their resources and their blood 


been driven from Russia than the Estates 
of Hungary began to claim the reward of 
their loyalty and patriotism; but Austria no 
longer cowered before the frown of the de- 
feated Corsican, and the old struggle between 
the king and his Magyar subjects was resumed. 
Vain were all the remonstrances of the in- 


| dignant Hungarians. Francis dissolved the 


Diet of 1812 and 1813, and resolved to reign 
without the interference of nobles, knights, or 
burgesses ; a resolution to which he adhered 
until the national demonstration of 1819 and 
1820 alarmed the cabinet of Vienna so seriously, 
that it was deemed advisable to re-assemble 


_ the Diet, in order to cast a portion of the 
| odium on the representatives of the people. 


Public feeling in Hungary had, however, 
attained to such a pitch of exasperation, that 
it was not until 1823 that it was considered 
safe to convoke it, when one of its first acts 
was to impeach the king’s lieutenants and 
commissioners, who were, however, saved by 
the interference of the crown. The attempts 
to enforce the Magyar idiom upon the con- 
quered races was a most impolitic measure 


on the part of this same Diet, as the Austrian | 


agents profited by the circumstance to foment 
the ill-feeling and jealousy of the foreign 
populations, and thereby to weaken the in- 
ternal strength of the nation. After the 
French revolution of 1830, Francis, by consent 
of the Diet, resigned the crown to his son 
Ferdinand, himself retaining the government ; 


his new dignity in great state at Presburg ; 








| them through the country. 


after which Hungary remained tranquil until | 


the period of the Polish insurrections, when 
a demand for fresh levies of recruits was 


cheerfully met by the enrolment of 20,000 | 


additional men, to augment, when necessary, 
the ranks of the Austrian army. Up to the 
year 1833 the internal economy of the country 


| nation ; and while every other European nation 


village in the county of Zemplin, his carly 
habits of application and aptitude for study 
attracted the attention of the magnate to 
whom his father officiated as land-steward, and 
by his kindness he was enabled to prepare 
himself for the legal profession: and he had 
attained his twenty-seventh year, when his 
noble protector obtained for him the stipend of 
a parliamentary agent and reporter. Of his 
earlier career our author tells us, that 


* Although considerable interest has heen ex- 


cited by later events respecting the early career 
of aman whom many consider as the prototype 
of the good and bad qualities of his nation, yet so 
blind were the loves and hatreds which clung to 
him, that little or no authentic information has 
transpired on the subject. The few facts which 
can be said to be established show him a gloomy 
and eccentric boy, and a youth in whom habits 
of study and application were curiously blended 
with some less creditable pursuits, His enemies 


; have accused him of excessive intemperance and 


sexual immorality, and of gambling and dis- 
honesty in money matters. His friends protest 
that Louis Kossuth’s youth passed amidst the 
purest and brightest aspirations, that he remained 
a stranger to the vices of the age, and that the 
dishonesty, intemperance, and immorality of the 
dminant Austrian faction could never seduce the 
ascetic severity of his morals, or the Catonic ree- 
titude of his principles. Fiction reigns undis- 
turbed where facts fail, nor is it possible to reclaim 
the life of the Hungarian dictator from the ex- 
travagant assertions of party romance, so long as 
those who are most likely to know the truth are 
most interested in concealing it. There is reason 
to fear that some portions of Louis Kossuth’s 
life, such as the alleged embezzlement of public 
moneys, will always remain debatable ground for 
biographers and the writers of political memoirs ; 
for, rightly or wrongly, he was charged with 
the crime and prosecuted, and the documents 
relative to that prosecution have been destroyed.’’ 


Having entered upon his office, his style of 
representing the proceedings, his reports of the 
Diet, soon attracted attention, and came into 
such requisition, that a general subscription was 
made by the members of the liberal opposition, 


| for the purchase of a small lithographic press, for 
and the prince was accordingly invested with | 


the purpose of multiplying and disseminating 
As this unauthor- 
ised circulation of the transactions of the 
chambers was illegal, an injunction was issued 
from Vienna to prevent its continuance, upon 
which the press was laid aside, but the docu- 


| ments were placed in the hands of a staff of 


clerks, their language becoming more aud 


| more violent, and their circulation more ex- 
was in a deplorable state of misrule and stag- | 


was rapidly increasing in wealth and intelli- | 


gence, Hungary remained stationary. 
schools had fallen off; her courts of justice 


_ were venal; public offices were openly sold ; 


the peasantry were borne down by taxes and 
feudal imposts; there were no manufactories, 
and she had no means of either import or 
export of produce, all her trade being mono- 
polised by Greeks and Jews, while her pro- 
vinces were infested by banditti, gipsies, and 
vagrants; a state of things which the subtle 


tended to isolate the Hungarians from the 
sympathy of the other European countries. 
Several bills were, however, passed by 
the chambers at the Diet, which greatly 
ameliorated the condition of the suffering 
classes, while the people triumphantly as- 
serted their freedom of election; and Louis 
| Kossuth, a man whose name has since become 
familiar as a household word throughout 
Europe, first appeared on the stage of — 
| life, Born of poor parents in an obscure 











Her 


policy of Austria covertly encouraged, as it | 





tended ; and even after the close of the Diet 
in 1836, Kossuth continued his system of irri- 
tation by his reports on the transactions of the 
county magistrates of Pesth. 


“Injunction after injunction was issued from 
Vienna, and disregarded by Mr. Kossuth; who, 
assured of the protection of the magistrates of 
Pesth, and glorying in the attacks of an unpopu- 
lar cabinet, sought still further to goad his oppo- 
nents to measures of violence; and the cities of 
Buda and Pesth witnessed the extraordinary 
spectacle of a company of grenadiers, with fixed 
bayonets, marching to arrest a single and de- 
fenceless man. The reason why so strong a force 
was sent to do the office of constable has never 
been explained. Even at the time it was a ques- 
tion with the witnesses of the scene whether the 
cabinet sought to awe the public mind by an im- 
posing display of military force, or whether those 
in power over-estimated the amount of popularity 
which their persecution had gained for Mr. 
Kossuth. But whether from bravado or fear, the 
result proved that the Austrian government com- 
mitted a terrible fault, if not a crime, in arresting 
the franklin of Zemplin, the salaried clerk of a 
country gentleman, and the publisher and editor 
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of a small local newspaper, with all the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of a martial expedition.” 


There is, however, one feature of this case 
of so remarkable a nature, that it affords a 
striking illustration of the real character of 
the man who, aiter having succeeded by his 
astuteness and heartless egotism in involving 
his country in bloodshed in order to advance his 
own ambitious schemes, and who, in his tran- 
sitory elevation, — like Louis XIV. of France, 
who stood watching on one bank of the river 
his brave army gloriously fighting in his 
service on the other, and lamented aloud that | 
“his greatness prevented his passing to the op- | 
posite shore,”—after having applied the brand 
to the funeral pyre of his country’s tranquillity, 
always retired, as the danger spread, to a con- 
venient distance, where he might himself re- 
main unscathed. “ What would you do, 
General?” he asked on one occasion of 
Cirgey, “if our troops were defeated?” “I 
would surrender,” was the reply. “And I 
would shoot myself,” was the rejoinder of 
Kossuth.* Yet the author of this heroic 
declaration, the ex-dictator and ex-gover- 
nor of Hungary, who reached the acme 
of his greatness when some of the English 
journals dubbed him Prince Kossuth, did 
not shoot himself, although worse calamities | 
than we will hope even he had contemplated 
overwhelmed the gallant but an men, | 
who had for a brief space submitted to his | 
rule. Return we, however, to the circum- | 
stance to which we have already alluded, as | 
connected with his parliamentary reports in | 
1836, The Archduke Joseph, Prince-Pala- | 
tine of Hungary, having been informed that | 
the journalist was a needy man, who—and all 
praise be to him in this instance, if it indeed 
were so—had established the paper rather as a 
means of providing for his Sulowel mother 
and a dependent sister than from a rooted 
principle of hostility to the government, kindly 
sent to advise him to abstain from its publica- 
tion before he subjected himself to arrest, and 
to a prosecution by which he must be ultimately 
ruined. Kossuth, however, affecting to believe 
that an Austrian Archduke could not by any 
possibility condescend to take any interest in 
so yery insignificant a person as himself, de- 
clared to the Imperial messenger—Count von 
Festitich, if ourmemory does not betray us— 
that he could not presume to hope that he 
had been honoured by so direct an intimation ; 
and it was in vain that the Count even pledged 
his honour to the fact. The reporter remained 
humbly incredulous, declaring that nothing 
savean assurance to that effect in the autograph 
of his Imperial Highness would ever suffice to | 
convince him that he had been the object of | 
so flattering and honourable an exhibition of | 
graciousness ; but that once so convinced, his 
gratitude and his duty would alike compel his | 
obedience. Anxious to save the helpless wonien 
whose fortunes were bound up in those of the 
son and brother, from the destruction which 
he was well aware must soon overtake them 
should Kossuth persist in his wrong-headed 
system of opposition to the orders of Metter- 
nich, the kind-hearted prince, within eight and | 
forty hours, repeated in writing the same 
adyice and warning, and the result of his 
charitable action was the appearance of his 
letter, lithographed in fac-simile at the head 
of Kossuth’s next report, as an evidence of 
the dismay which its author had created in 
the Austrian cabinet! This act of treacherous 
ingratitude chilled many hearts towards its 
perpetrator, and even those who sympathised | 














* Gorgey’s “ Vindication.” 
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with the politician were compelled te condemn 
the man. Immediately after this discreditable 
exploit, an order for the arrest of Louis Kossuth 
arrived from Vienna. 

We quite agree with our author that so for- 
midable an array for so very small a purpose, 
was a decided mistake on the part of the 
government, and one which only tended to 
invest an insignificant individual with a seem- 
ing importance that would have been laugh- 
able, had it not proved to be mischievous. 


| Thenceforward Louis Kossuth became, in the 
| eyes of the disaffected portion of the commu- 
nity, at once a hero and a martyr; how he has | 


worked out the first phase of this view of his 
character, the events of the disastrous war of 
1848 and 1849 sufficiently demonstrate ; 
while the martyrdom is written on the pages 
of history by the bullets, the halters, and the 
whips which have drunk the best blood of Hun- 
gary, leaving the declared victim himself with- 


| out ascratch. Our author then goes on to say: 


“While Kossuth awaited his trial in the 
‘New Prison’ of Pesth, his name became the 
watchword of the opposition, and his liberation 
was considered as the rallying-point of the wildest 
hopes. Nor could this popularity be lessened by 
the arrest of other liberals, although these later 
victims were more conspicuous, some by birth, 
and some by a longer and more active public 
eareer. The Count Raday, Madaraz, Ujhazy, 
B. Wesseleneyi, and Balogh shared the jour- 
nalist’s fate, and were arraigned with him before 
the same tribunal. The sentence against Wes- 
seleneyi and Kossuth condemned them to three 
years’ imprisonment, ‘for having disobeyed the 
king’s orders.’ ” 


His statement is perfectly correct. that 


| Baron Wesseleneyi and Louis Kossuth were 


arraigned before the same tribunal, and con- 
demned to the same punishment; but he has 
omitted to mention that the two individuals 
did not suffer for the same fault, and cannot, 
for an instant, be placed in the same category, 
Wesseleneyi was a high-born and high-hearted 
patriot, a man to whom it was given nil con- 


| sewre sibi, nulla pallescere culpa; who, disre- 


garding his own personal interests, boldly 
denounced at a general county meeting the 
wrongs sed i against his country by the 
Metternichian cabinet. During the course of 
his speech, he fully and fearlessly expressed his 
sentiments regarding the Imperial policy, 
declaring that ‘ Austria was sucking the mar- 
row of the Hungarian peasantry;” and he, 
moreover, inveighed bitterly against such of 
the magnates as, in order to secure their places 
under the Emperor’s government, clung to 


| their old prejudices, which they misnamed 


privileges, and by so doing retarded the moral 
progres of the country, and impeded the esta- 
blishment of a law tending to improve the 


| social position of between eight and nine 
_ mnillions of the unprivileged classes. Such was 
| the political crime which brought Baron Wes- 


seleneyi side by side with Louis Kossuth at 


| the bar of the Royal Court of Justice; by 
| which, and the Supreme Courts of Appeal, he 


was sentenced to an imprisonment of three 
years for high treason, at the same time with the 
parliamentary reporter, 

And now we. must be permitted to digress 
for a moment, and to inform such of our 
readers as are unacquainted with the fact—and 
they must necessarily be numerous—that at 
the great inundation of Pesth in 1838, this 
really heroic man, with a spirit of self-abnega- 
tion which should have won for him a monu- 
ment in all hearts, attainted as he was, and on 
the eve of expiating his patriotism by an irk- 
some captivity, ventured upon the still half- 
frozen Danube alone in a frail boat, and, 





| 


spurning alike danger and fatigue, spent entire 
dans upon the sive sussenting his fellow- 
creatures; and actually, as it is positively 
asserted, rescuing no less than two hundred 
individuals in one day! It is an indelible 
blot upon the name of Austria, that, on the 
subsiding of the waters, the magnanimous 
Wesseleneyi was still held responsible for a 
few intemperate words. But what.a blessed, 
what a holy mine of thought for his solitude 
had he seeured! And it is at least a mournful 
source of gratification to know that his gigantic 
efforts on the occasion to which we have 
alluded, compelled the Austrian cabinet to 
permit him to proceed to Grefenbach on 


| parole, in, we believe, a vain endeavour to 


preserve his sight. Mr. Wenkstern will, 
we feel satisfied, pardon us for having pointed 
out the enormous discrepancy between the 
two men, as it is far too striking to be over- 
looked by an impartial chronicler. A fictitious 
reputation may be easily obtained by strength 
of will and obstinacy of purpose; but the real, 
genuine, self-abnegatory heroism of a generous 
spirit must outlive and trample it into oblivion. 
There was no armed guard, no military array 
to marshal Wesseleneyi to his prison cell, but 
many a prayer and many a thanksgiving went 
with him, which will not be forgotten or oyer- 
looked at a higher tribunal than that by which 
he had been condemned. 

That the spirits of the oppressed Magyars 
had been bowed but not quelled, and that the 
policy of Austria was as halting as it had pre- 
viously been ill-judged, is fully proved by the 
next extract which we shall make from our 
author : 


“When, after two years’ confinement, the 
menacing attitude of the Hungarian counties in- 
duced the cabinet of Vienna to coneiliate the 
public by an amnesty, Mr. Kossuth left his cell 
in the fortress of Buda, broken in health, and 
exasperated to the last degree. ‘ My fate rests in 
God’s hands,’ said he, at a later period ; ‘ it is His 
to consign me to suffering, to exile, or to the 
block ; but even His power shall never again make 
me subject to the Hapsburg dynasty!’ 

“It is strangely characteristic of the Austrian 
government, that after raising Mr. Kossuth from 
his obseurity to the eminence of a political anta- 
gonist, and after giving him bodily proofs of 
their cruelty and vindictiveness, they should at 
the eleventh hour have sought to gain him ever 
to their party. Their measures to that effect 
were as petty and awkward as their former per- 
secutions. If the liberated convict had been left 
to starve or live on the bounty of his friends, his 
poverty would have ruined his independence, and 
crippled his energy. If he had been appointed to 
an important and lucrative office, his patriotism 
would have been suspected, and his condition 
envied by those who could not hope for an equal 
amount of good fortune. The cabinet of Vienna, 
impelled by a strange fatality, chose a middle 
course between the two expedients, They sought 
to conciliate their enemy by prenting a license 
for a newspaper, the Pesti Hirlap, and they con- 
sented to Kossuth undertaking its management. 
Nothing could be more advantageous for a man 
of an almost feminine softness, vanity, indolence, 
and irascibility, than to be thus thrown on his 
own resources, and compelled to come again 
before the public, with the reminiscences of a 
victim and the glory of a martyr. From that 
time forward, Louis Kossuth took his place 
among the leaders of the opposition. At the 
elections for the Diet of 1840 and 1845, the go- 
vernment succeeded in preventing his return as a 
member of the Lower House, or Board of Estates ; 
but his influence grew apace, and when the Diet 
of 1847 opened, the opposition had obtained a 
signal triumph in the elections, and Mr. Kossuth 
took his seat as member for the county of 
Pesth.” 
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That this weakness and short-sightedness 
of Metternich was amply avenged subsequent 
events have proved. He had warmed into 
life the serpent which was to sting him, and 
which he might, by one effort, have crushed 
beneath his heel. The implied vaunt of Louis 
Kossuth was almost justified by the conces- 
sions made to him ; when from an obscure and 
insignificant individual, only tolerated by the 
magnates as a political tool, he became the 
representative of the national grievances, 
energetically did he avail himself of the false 
position to which he had attained. Like all 


thing to gain, he spurned at all half measures, 
which might have tended to conciliate the two 
parties ; but it was not until the overthrow of 
the Orleans dynasty, when a committee of 
inquiry into the affairs of the Austrian Bank 
was demanded by the member for the city of 
Raab, that Kossuth gaye evidence, in a speech 
made on that occasion, of the real views which 
he was anxious to carry out as regarded Hun- 
gary: 


* He thanked the member for Raab for his 
zeal, but doubted its judiciousness. The want 
of confidence which had been shown would suf- 
fice to warn the government, that a candid state- 
ment of the financial condition of the country 
was a matter of absolute necessity. The funds 
had been lower in 1830 than at the present 
season, and the Austrian Bank was in danger 
only if the government of Vienna persisted in its 
traditional policy. If that policy were reformed, 
to suit the necessities of the time, the bank was 
safe, It was to this point that Mr. Kossuth 
sought to direct the attention of the house. A 
radical reform was wanted. Hungary was safe, 
if it were possible to animate her constitutional 
forms with the breath of life; and, to effect this, 
it was necessary to change the absolutism, which 
prevailed in tie other Austrian provinces, into a 
constitutional government, Unless this be done, 
unless Austria discard the arbitrary spirit which 
pervades her councils, all the generous energies 
and talents of the Hungarian legislators are 
wasted in vain endeavours. And their endeavours 
must needs be vain, unless they are supported by the 
loyal declarations of the various nations of Austria.” 


An address to this effect, proposed by 
Kossuth, was accepted by the Lower IlLouse, 
but unsuccessfully opposed by the magnates ; 
and it was finally resolved to send a deputa- 
tion of eighty members to Vienna to present 
the document to the Emperor ; when 


“The formal expressions of the address were 
more fully interpreted by the speaker of the depu- 
tation. A separation of the government, the ad- 
ministration, and the finances of Hungary from 
those of Austria was demanded.” 


Ferdinand, utterly at a loss to find any 
sufficient pretext for refusing compliance, con- 
sented to what was asked of him; but the 
other members of the imperial family, together 
with their headpiece pa mouthpiece, Prince 
Metternich, were less disposed to make such 
seeping concessions ; and for the first time 
in his life, when they urged him rather to re- 
sist at any risk than to authorise the virtual 
independence and secession of the Hungarian 
Kington, the weak and timid monarch found 
sufficient energy to assert himself. “Am I, or 
am I not, the sovereign of this country?” he 
asked angrily, upon which the discomfited 
archdukes withdrew, and the deputation quitted 
the presence with a gracious assurance that 
their demands should be satisfied. 

Now epmmenced a new phase of political 
existence for Hung A separate and re- 
sponsible national cabinet was formed with the 
imperial sanction, of which Count Louis Bat- 
thyanyi was elected president; but this con- 
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cession was far from meeting the requirements 
of the Radical members of the aristocracy and 
learned professions, who, with the students of 
the university of Pesth, held tumultuous 
meetings, in order to force the Diet to make 
further demands, or, in default of its so doing, 
to send a deputation of their own to Vienna, 


to insist upon “an independent cabinet, an- | 


nual parliaments, liberty of the press and reli- 
gious roe and an amnesty for all political 
prisoners.” Disorder rei mt throughout the 
capital ; printing presses were seized and set 


| to work; the magistrates were coerced into 
. . | 
self-made men, with nothing to lose, and every- 


signing the petitions; and a state prisoner was 
forcibly released from the fortress of Buda, 
and paraded in triumph through the streets ; 
while to enforce the popular resolution of com- 
pelling equality of religious rights, three Jews 
were elected into the city committee. It will 
be easily understood that, in accepting office 
under such circumstances as these, Count 
Louis Batthyanyi had prepared for himself no 
easy task: but he was sanguine of ultimate 
success in securing the independence of Hun- 
gary, even while he preserved her allegiance 
to the crown of Austria. With this double 
purpose he became the chief of the Liberal 
opposition in the House of Magnates, and sup- 
aay the struggles of Kossuth for reform ; 
ut the whole country was soon one wide 
scene of anarchy and confusion ; and while he 
had to combat such conflicting passions and 
interests at home, his difficulties were increased 
tenfold by the graye obstructions placed in his 
path at Vienna, The appointment of such men 
as Deak, Kotyés, and Szechenyi among others 
as members of his cabinet gave signal offence 
to the officials at Vienna; while the nomi- 
nation of Kossuth to the important post of 
minister of finance was peculiarly odious to 
the Imperialist government. In vain did he 
endeayour to reassure the Viennese authorities, 
by striving to procure from the parliament a 
yote of subsidies against the Italian insurgents ; 
a demand so diametrically opposed to the 
traditions of his past career as nearly to neu- 
tralise all the effects of his subtle oratory, 
and quite sufficient, although he was en- 
abled by the support of the cabinet to pass 
the bill, to arouse suspicions of his honesty 
of purpose. The effort came, however, too 
late. The government of Schwarzenberg 
and Stadion was not to be so lightly re- 
assured, Their reverses in Italy and Bo- 
hemia, and-the insults offered to them in 
their own capital, had exasperated the Haps- 
burg family; and when the Imperial court 
was compelled to fly to the mountains of the 
Tyrol, strenuous efforts were made to plunge 
Hungary into the horrors of a civil war, in 


order to check, and if possible, to annihilate | 
independence. | 
Vienna to | 


all her hopes of national 
Secret orders were sent from 
the governors of fortresses and command- 


ing officers of regiments, instructing them | 


to defeat, by “prudent management,’ the 
measures of the Hungarian cabinet; and 


these officers, who all formed a portion of the | 
Austrian army, greedy of fayour and reward, | 


no sooner saw the general panic subside, than 
they took stealthy but certain measures to 
ensure the defencelessness of Hungary at a 


enemies upon its yery threshold, — Croats, 
Slowacks, Servians, and Wallachs, all smarting 
under the arrogant despotism of their former 
conqueror, buming to revenge their wrongs, 
and needing little to goad them on to reprisals. 
The Croats, headed by their Ban, Jellachich, 
and urged forward by secret agents from Vienna, 
declared against the Batthyanyi cabinet, and 
ere long, through the influences of their chiefs, 
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an anti-Magyar league was formed by the 
Croats, Serbs, and Slowacks; and in a short time 
Jellachich expelled the Hungarian commis- 
sioners, and quartered his troops on certain 
districts of the Banat, whose inhabitants were 
favourable to the cause of Hungary. In this 
emergency the Magyar cabinet made an 
appeal to the Emperor, when the minister 
degraded his Imperial master by the enaction 
of a diplomatic farce as disgraceful as it was 
treacherous, An Imperial manifesto was pub- 
lished, declaring that Jellachich had been 
suspended from all his dignities and offices as 
“a traitor against the Emperor’s crown and 
dignity ;” and two days after its appearance 
(on the 12th of June), the Ban proceeded to 





the court at Innsbruck, where he was admitted 
to-an audience by the Archduke Francis 
Charles, heir-apparent to the throne, and his 
wife, the Arehduchess Sophia ; while no later 
than the 19th of the same month, Ferdinand 
of Austria was induced to aecept the homage 
of aman, whom he had only nine days pre- 
viously branded as a traitor and a rebel. The 
Servians were next permitted to constitute 
themselves into a separate crownland, and to 
secede from Hungary without any reference 
to the Hungarian cabinet: and measures were 
taken by the Viennese government to prevent 
their acceptance of the conciliatory overtures 
made by the Magyars, and to perpetuate the 
| feud, How the unhappy Hungarians were 
| betrayed by the Austrian officers, who led 
| their comparatively small army, when the 
| hostile neighbours at length met in the field, 
|is matter of history; it was written in 
| letters of blood at the frightful massacre of 
| Neusatz. Opposed by an overpowering foree, 
and beset by treachery, but still brave, ener- 
getic, and resolute, the Magyars held their 
| ground, until Kossuth gave notice that on the 
11th of July, he should move a resolution for 
the defence of the country, On his entrance 
to the chamber, the agitator was supported by 
two of his friends, with hollow eyes, pale 
| cheeks, and an sppessenen of hopeless general 
debility. But ambition conquered the exhaus- 
tion of ill-health, the iron will overruled the 
feeble frame, and after animadverting upon 
the double-dealing of Austria, he demanded 
that the House should vote an extraordinary 
credit of 42,000,000 of florins for the mobilisa- 
tion of an army of 200,000 men, of which 
40,000 were at once to be enrolled. His 
demand was granted, but it was not long ere 
the effect of the speaker’s eloquence having 
| waned, the opposition members began to repent 
so great a concession; while Batthyanyi, too 
honourable himself to be enabled to give credit 
to the alleged deliberate treachery of Austria, 
erseveringly continued his efforts at reeonci- 
fistion Anxious to solve the question beyond 
dispute, he proceeded to Vienna, but it was no 
longer the policy of Stadion to amuse the 
Hungarians with delusive promises. He was 
delayed in the capital, but could not sueceed 
, in obtaining an ollnes of the Emperor. A 
written reply to his demands was, however, 
sent to Pesth on the 21st of August, in which 
| it was declared that “ the concessions made in 


| 
} 
} 


March were incompatible with the Pragmatic 


| yinees, and that the 


{ 
{ 
| 


| Sanction, that they undermined the stabiilty 
period when it was threatened by a host of | 


of the Austrian empire, and ruined its pro- 
imperor had not the 
right to make those concessions :” and, finally, 
the Hungarians were required “ to resign the 
advantages acquired during the convulsions of 
the Austrian reyolution.” 


“In reply to this memorial, Mr. Kossuth in- 
duced the parliament to send a deputation of one 
hundred members of the Lower House, and of 
twenty magnates, to inform the emperor of the 
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sentiments of the nation, and to demand most 
energetic measures against the rebellion of the 
Serbs and Croats. The deputation left Pesth 
on the 5th September: its instructions were to 
proceed to Vienna, demand an audience, and 
return unless that audience were immediately 
granted. In Vienna the deputies were received 
by an excited populace, which welcomed them 
with cheers and other expressions of sympathy. 
They saw the emperor, who read his reply, (con- 
trary to the Austrian custom) from a paper pre- 
pared for the occasion. It was evasive. The 
deputies left the palace, and ornamenting their 
hats with red plumes, in token of war, they re- 
turned to Pesth, where the result of this last 
endeavour was forthwith communicated to the 
parliament.” 


A short time subsequently : 


“ The Ban of Croatia, with an army of 40,000 
men, had crossed the Drave, the frontier of Hun- 
gary Proper. His soldiers devastated the country 
along the whole line of his march. The Hun- 
garian forces were in full retreat, and the sword 
and fire of the Croats threatened the walls of 
Great Kanisha.” 


We have now laid before our readers, a brief 
analysis of the combined causes which forced 
upon the Hungarians a bloody and a hopeless 
war. We have endeavoured to give a correct 
although necessarily brief sketch of the ante- 
cedents of the nation; and as the contest itself 
occured at so recent a period, we shall abstain 
from entering into details which must be fresh 
in the memory of every one. Beset by treachery 
both within and without, this gallant struggle 
of a noble and warlike people was a moral as 
well as a physical one ; confidence abused, 
good faith forfeited, and courage rendered im- 
potent, were its leading characteristics ; and 
for the positive transactions of the short but 
fateful campaign, we feel that we cannot do 
better than refer our readers to the pages 
Mr. Wenkstern himself, whose lucid narrative 
must prove doubly interesting at the present 
moment, when there is great reason to appre- 
hend that all the horrors of war are about to 
be renewed on the same battle-field. 





The Diaries and Correspondence of the Right 
Hon. George Rose, containing original Letters 


of the most distinguished Statesmen of his day. | 


Edited by the Rev. Leveson Vernon Har- 
court, 2vols. (London: Bentley, 1860.) 


Tats is both a valuable and an interesting 
book; far more so, indeed, than we antici- 
pated. On first seeing it announced, we con- 
jured w visions of official dulness; dreary 


pages of correspondence on forgotten subjects ; | 


countless details, trivial in themselves, and 
totally uninteresting to allsave those whom they 
specially concerned. These charming qualities 
are generally to be met with in volumes of 
Pant ane whether political or literary. 
But, though we anticipated being bored, we 
have been agreeably disappointed. Both the 
matter and the manner of the book are far 
better than we expected. As regards the ma- 
terials of which it is composed, we have a 
long and confidential series of letters between 
Pitt and Mr. Rose, another series of letters 
from Bishop Tomline, a few letters from Lord 
Eldon, Canning, Marquess Wellesley, Mr. 
Perceval, &c. Besides these there are several, 
possessing a painful interest, from Lady Ha- 
milton. And as these all treat more or less 
of state affairs, they throw a considerable light 
on home and foreign politics, during the event- 
ful period between 1780 and 1810, a series of 
some thirty years. Besides the letters, we 








| read with attention and profit. 
| engagements having prevented our noticing 





Rose sedulously kept during the greater part 
of his life. These extracts show their writer 
to have been a steady man of business-like 
habits; not in the least brilliant, but blessed 
with sound practical sense, and withal amia- 
ble and benevolent, ever turning his advan- 
taves to good account; extremely fond of 
pay, but at the same time diligent and con- 
scientious in the discharge of his duties; 
in a word, highly respectable and eminently 
official. 

Our readers, however, must not expect any 
high gratification from the bench of Mr. 
Harcourt’s volumes. He has, we are bound 
to say, evinced considerable skill in the ar- 
eo of his materials. But he appears 
to be aware that they are destitute of the 
elements of popularity ; for he considerately 
warns us not to expect “ curious discoveries, 
large views, striking reflections, literary cri- 
ticisms, or 5 anecdotes.” And assuredly 
Mr. Rose’s Diaries and Correspondence are 
singularly free from these inviting items. But, 
aretha, they possess an interest ‘ en- 
tirely owing to the light thrown on the cha- 
racter of Mr. Pitt.” Whether Mr. Rose was 
capable of throwing much light on such a man 
as Pitt, is a question which we are not pre- 
pared to answer. He worshipped his chief, 
and supported him enthusiastically. During 
a long official connection, Mr. Rose only twice 
was opposed to the great Commoner. He was 
one of the staunchest of Tories, and could not 
away with Pitt’s more liberal plans for reform, 
and slave-emancipation. His extreme Toryism 
is noticeable from first to last, — from the time 
he modestly ventures to state his reasons for 
differing from Pitt on reform, to the year 
1809, when he notices the appointment of the 


late Mr. Croker to the secretaryship of the, 


Admiralty, and strongly disapproves of it; 
on the ground, we presume, that the new se- 
cretary was in fayour of Catholic emancipation. 
In fact, this Rose Correspondence transports us 
to an earlier period; not far removed from 
our own time, counting by years, but far re- 
moved as the regions of fancy, in thought, and 
system, and way of life. That pleasant writer, 
Dr. Doran, has in his happy manner sketched 
a portrait of Mr. Rose, as “An Old Picture ona 
New Panel,” apropos of the book before us, in 
the pages of an able contemporary. And this 
is the light in which to view Rose. As re- 
gards himself, he is in no way remarkable ; 
but as bringing the past before us, he is to be 
A pressure of 


this book before, we shall not trouble our 
readers with much detail oe Mr. Rose’s 
career. An abstract of a biography is un- 
doubtedly the best way to present the subject. 
But abstracts are only allowable to first comers : 
for this reason we shall be brief in our 
sketch. 

The sources from which the particulars of Mr. 


| Rose’s life are derived are three innumber. They 


are to be found in his letters and diaries, now first 
published; secondly, in an elaborate but some- 
what dull document drawn up by himself, dated 
“Cuffnells, Sept. 17th, 1817, in my seventy- 
fourth year,” in which Mr. Rose records most 
of his recollections: thirdly, in some grace- 
ful notices of her father, contributed by Miss 
Rose. These last tell us more of the man as 
he was than any of the other memoranda. 


| But after all we are somewhat in the dark. 


Our German friends, ever anxious for glimpses 
of what they so affectedly call the inner life, 
will be sorely disappointed with our hero’s 
biography. The Rev. Sydney Smith, in one 
of the humorous articles he discharged at Mr. 


have large extracts from a diary which Mr. | Rose for his work on Fox’s “ History,” tells 


per cont 





us that the best part of Mr. Rose’s life was 
passed in taxing other people, and he cannot 
therefore be interesting in any other way. De- 
spite this high authority, we shall venture to 
offer a few remarks on the victim of clerical 
wit. 

The family of the future secretary to the 
Tre ranked tolerably high in Scotland. 
On his father’s side, George Rose was de- 
scended from “Rose of Kilravoe,” and ma- 
ternally from the family of “ Rose of Wes- 
terclune.” The Roses were staunch Tories, 
and something more. Our hero’s father suf- 
fered imprisonment in 1745 (a year after the 
birth of his son), for too much complicity with 
the leaders of that rebellion. We are not 
informed as to his subsequent fate, but his 
circumstances could not have been flourishing ; 
and he was glad to transfer his son, when 
only four years old, to the care of his brother- 
in-law, who lived in the pleasant village of 
Hampstead. This gentleman took considerable 

ains with his charge, putting him to school at 
fis own expense; and in due time enabling 
him to enter the navy, under Captain James 
Mackenzie, who treated him like his own son. 
The young middy dined at the kind-hearted 
captain’s own table. Notwithstanding these 
favours, and some more substantial ones whicl 
speedily followed, Rose’s uncle feared that his 
interest at the Admiralty was insufficient ; 
and, on the declaration of peace in 1763, the 
lad quitted the service, after having been in 
one or two engagements in the West Indies, 
and was thrown on his own resources at the 

e of nineteen; for at this critical _—— 
his uncle died. Misfortunes,’says an oft-quoted 
proverb, never come alone. The lad was fated 
not only to lose his benefactor, but also a le- 

of 5000/., which was intended for him 

fy his uncle, <A strange mystery hangs over 
the story of the cm 8g r. Rose, we are 
told, could hardly allude to it in after years 
without agitation. But fortune was so soon 
to take the youth under her especial protection, 
that we will not wait to pity him, but pass on. 
His address was good. m the first he was, 
if not talented, shrewd and pushing. His 
uncle’s friends took notice of him; some good 
introductions followed ; and then begins a long 
series of preferments, more numerous than 
any which, falling to the lot of a cleric, has 
rovoked the wrath of upholders of the vo- 

untary system. What Radical reformers will 
say to the list we do not know. Mr. Cobden, 
who, now that Free Trade is a fait accompli, 
cultivates literature so succ ly, — as wit- 
ness his translations from the French, — may 
well make this part of the book a text, by 
which to point a moral and adorn a tale. For 
ourselves, we confess to feeling a little over- 
owered at the complacence exhibited by the 

editor in recording them. They are so many 
entries to the credit side of Mr. Rose’s ledger, 
all of them undisguised profit. We should 
not much object to this,—for, doubtless, there 
was no one else in all England worthy of even 
a portion of the offices, — did we find any dis- 
tinguished services which might serve as a 


ra. 

No sooner did the salaries augment than 
Mr. Rose married. When he married we are 
not informed. The editor, who tells us, some- 
what naively, that his marriage was the most 
interesting in his life not political, and 
blames Mr. Rose for being so silent, has not 
vouchsafed to throw oe | light on the subject. 
Our female readers will, we fear, turn to 
another article, on hearing this want of gal- 
lantry! The same barrenness of detail is 
evinced in the account which Mr. Rose gives 
of his travels, He had for a companion no 
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less a person than Lord Thulow: but of his 
tour, we simply know that he met Mr. Pitt — 
the god of his idolatry—and are, further 
treated to a few names of places. But as to 
what occurred on the road— what “ moving 


} 
| 
| 
| 


to 
fi 





rom the publication of his lordship’s works. 
“ Besides Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Marchmont 


| lived in the most intimate habits with Lord Ches- 


| 


terfield, Lord Cobham, Lord Stair, Sarah Duchess 


accidents of flood and field ” befell him and his | °f Marlborough, Mr. Littleton, Lord Cornbury, 


august fellow-tourist,— what inns they put up 
at, whether the wines were good, the Gcace 
well dressed; the beds well aired, — what 
they saw, and whom they met,—naught is said 
on these points, out of which most travellers 
makeso much. As the account stands, it is 
far more meagre than the account Dr. Johnson 
ives of his travels in France with the 
hrales, which we always took to be the 
poorest account of an outing in print. 
After this starting point on the high road to 
office and wealth, we lose sight of Mr. Rose in 


his own person. Henceforth he is the asso- 
ciate of Mr. Pitt, and plays the part of 
double most assiduously. Lords Shelburne 


and Marchmont, too, are his patrons. With 
Lord Marchmont, indeed, he soon became 
intimate. It was for this nobleman that he 





indited that answer to Fox, which drew on | of office are so absorbing, and Mr. Rose has so 


him the terrible castigation of the Edinburgh 
Review. In the book before us, there is a 


laudation of the Earl from the pen of Mr. | 


Rose, and some not uninteresting notices of his | 


ancestors. The Earl lived on the most inti- 


mate terms with Bolingbroke, who was so fond | 2 hice dni the followi 
of him, that he wrote a series of essays, dedi- | pa A will eee crm datiamaciearcsrieins, nani 
cated to the Earl, of a very different character | 8S WI" Show: 


. to all his published works. These essays, which 
would have added an agreeable chapter to the 
Curiosities of Literature, were entrusted to 
Mallet for publication after the author’s death. 
But laden as he was with Bolingbroke’s other 
works, Mallet caused them to be destroyed. 
The passage has an interest of its own, from 
the Font it throws on an elder age. We, 
therefore, have much pleasure in quoting it : 


“Lord Marchmont entered public life at an 
early age, having been chosen for the town of 
Berwick, and soon made a considerable figure in 
the House of Commons in opposition to Sir Robert 
Walpole; which party he led after the secession 
of Mr. Pulteney. When his seat became vacant 
on his succession to the peerage on the death of 
his father, Sir Robert said to Mr. Morley (who 
lived on terms of great private familiarity with 
him) that he was relieved from the most trouble- 
some opponent he had in the house. 

“The Earl had lived in habits of the closest 


intimacy with Lord Bolingbroke, both in England | 


and in France. This afforded opportunities, in 
frequently repeated conversations, for his lordship’s 
stating to me everything interesting which passed 
in the reign of Queen Anne and George the First, 
as familiarly as if the occurrences had taken place 
in his own time; some of these will probably be 
stated hereafter. 

“T will here, however, in justice to the memory 
of my invaluable friend, say that on religious points 





there was no union of sentiments between these | 


two men. On the other hand, it appears by a 
letter of Lord Bolingbroke’s, dated in 1740, from 
Angeville, that he had actually written some essays 
dedicated to the Earl of Marchmont, of a very 
different tendency from his former works. These 
essays, on his death, fell into the hands of Mr. 
Mallet, his executor, who had at the latter end of 
his life acquired a decided influence over him, and 
they did not appear among his lordship’s works 
published by Mallet; nor have they been seen or 
heard of since. From whence it must naturally 
be conjectured that they were destroyed by the 
latter, for what reason cannot now be known; 
possibly, to conceal from the world the change, 
such as it was, in his lordship’s sentiments in the 
latter end of his life, and to avoid the discredit to 
his former works. In which respect he might 
have been influenced either by regard for the 


Mr. Pope, and ot'xer eminent persons. And his 
memory being perfect to his death, made his 
society most interesting, as he was in the habit, 
with me, of constantly narrating anecdotes, and 
mentioning what had passed in the former parts 
of his time.” 


Throughout these volumes we find Mr. Rose 
expressing a vast number of opinions on a vast 
variety of (political) questions, but we are 
seldom struck with them. He is generally 
gifted with a strong but near vision ; on nearly 
all questions he is behind his time — and even 

uarrels—ouly to make up again — with 
itt, more than once, on account of his 
liberality. 

When he travelled on the continent, we 
looked for notice of the terrible Revolution, 
either prospectively or as it occurred, but 
scarcely a word do we find about it. The cares 


many offices! Again, we seldom meet with 
particulars of, or opinions on, the principal 
topics, then of conversation, now matter of 
history ; indeed, Mr. Rose appears to have 
been somewhat thankful for a very quiet life 


“On my return to England, in October, 1783, 
I found Mrs. Rose in a furnished house at Ports- 
wood, near Southampton, rented of Mr. Lintot. 
I went there in a day or two after my arrival in 
England. I travelled post to Winchester, where 
my phaeton met me. It was on a Sunday, and as 
the horses did not get there till after me, I set off 
on foot, with orders to the coachman to follow me 
when the horses should have had their bait and 
sufficient rest. At Compton, a little village two 
miles on the road, I was overtaken by a shower, 
which made me seek shelter in a small public- 
house, the extreme neatness of which I could not 
help contrasting with the dirt and inconvenience 
of the houses by the roads on the Continent. 
The parlour, in which the family were going to 
sit down to dinner, was as clean and neat as pos- 
sible ; and on the table were a nice piece of roasted 
beef and a plum pudding,—articles I had not seen 
for a long time. 

“TI found Mrs. Rose quite well; the two boys 
were at school; George, at the College at Win- 
chester; William, at Mr. Richards’s, a private 
seminary there. I remained quietly with them 
till the meeting of Parliament, soon after the open- 
ing of which I repaired to town at the pressing 
instance of Mr. Pitt, but not till after the second 
reading of the celebrated India Bill. The history 
of this measure, of such infinite importance in its 
consequences, I had, till I received the summons, 
learnt only from newspapers.” 


We have some valuable information re- 
rem the Rockingham administration and 
the Coalition ministry. Mr. Rose, who passed 


| all his life in the Circumlocution Office, saw 
/ much behind the scenes, and much of this in- 


noble Viscount’s consistency, or by a desire not | 





formation he has noted down, though probably 
from the certainty of his information, and the 
matter-of-fact air with which he records his 
entries in his Diary, his reminiscences are not 
half so interesting as the more speculative 
comments of Thomas Raikes. 

Mr. Rose gives us the history of the cele- 
brated India Bill. He attributes its introduc- 


tion to the desire entertained by Fox to make 
his government “ a permanent one.” So strong 
was the Coalition ministry deemed by our 
official, that he “ thought, from_the first for- 
mation of the Coalition, that Mr. Pitt was 
extinguished nearly for life as a politician, and 
wished to see him at the bar again.” 





impair the pecuniary advantage he expected | We must now leave the political portions of 


the book, and twn to the correspondence 
respecting the ill-fated Lady Hamilton, 
throughout which, we are bound to say, Mr. 
Rose appears to have acted with feeling. 
Rigid moralist as he was, we think Mr. Har- 
court might have followed this charitable 
example with advantage. He is pleased to 
inform us, that “the glory of the victory of the 
Nile was dearly purchased by the loss of 
honour which flowed indirectly from cireum- 
stances connected with it, and which sadly 
tarnished the lustre of Lord Nelson’s name.” 
About the “loss of honour,” which we sus- 
tained as a nation, from our heartless treatment 
of Emma Hamilton, the editor is silent; ne- 
vertheless he prints numerous letters which 
the unhappy lady addressed to Mr. Secre- 
tary Rose, imploring relief, telling him of her 
destitution, of the efforts she makes to give 
his daughter a good education — and telling it 
all tohimin vain. True it isthat Mr. Rose’s 


| replies — at first inflexible and indicative of 








a high moral tone— gradually relax before 
the still fascinating woman, and the “ Ma- 
dam” becomes “my dear Madam,” but no 
substantial aid is given, and we turn from this 
sad page of the Diaries with feelings of relief. 
Before doing so, however, we select one letter 
as a specimen of Lady Hamilton’s powers of 
coaxing : 


“Lavy Hamitton To Mr. Rose. 
“ Hotel Dessin, Calais, July 4th. 

“ We arrived here safe, my dear sir, after three 
days’ sickness at sea, as for precaution we em- 
barked at the Tower. Mr. Smith got me the dis- 
charge from Lord Ellenborough. 

“T then begged Mr. Smith to withdraw his 
bail, for I would have died in prison sooner than 
that good man should have suffered for me; and 
I managed so well with Horatia alone, that I was 
at Calais before any new writs could be issued out 
against me. I feel so much better from change 
of climate, food, air, large rooms, and liberty, that 
there is a chance I may live to see my dear 
Horatia brought up. I am looking out for a 
lodging. I have an excellent French woman, who 
is very good at everything; for Horatia and my- 
self, and my old dame, who is coming, will be my 
establishment. Near me is an English lady, who 
has resided here for twenty-five years; who has 
a day school, but not for eating nor sleeping. At 
eight in the morning I take Horatia ; fetch her at 
one ; at three we dine; she goes till five, and then 
in the evening we walk. She learns everything : 
piano, harp, languages grammatically. She knows 
French and Italian well, but she will still improve, 
Not any girls but those of the first families go there. 
Last evening we walked two miles to a féte chan.- 
pétre pour les bourgeois. Everybody is pleased 
with Horatia. The General and his good old 
wife are very good to us; but our little world of 
happiness is in ourselves. If, my dear sir, Lord 
Sidmouth would do something for dear Horatia, 
so that I can be enabled to give her an education, 
and also for her dress, it would ease me, and make 
me very happy. Surely he owes this to Nelson. 
For God’s sake do try for me, for you donot know 
how limited Iam. I have left everything to be sold 
for the creditors, who do not deserve anything; 
for I have been the vietim of artful, mercenary 
wretches, and my too great liberality and open 
heart has been the dupe of villains. To you, sir, 
I trust, for my dearest Horatia, to exert yourself 
for her, and that will be an easy passport for me.” 


Mr. Rose appears throughout as a violent 
partisan of Pitt. Whatever Pitt does is right; 
whoever opposes Pitt is wrong. Addington 
and his adherents fare very ill at the hands of 
Rose. Even his daughter—to whose pen we 
are indebted for the few personal episodes in 
the work—-seems to have shared her father’s 
hatred of the “Doctor.” At one time Mr. 
Rose was thrown much in Addington’s way. 
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There appeared to be some likelihood of his join- 
ing his ranks; whereupon Miss Rose exclaims 
that there are “ strange birds” about her father. 
These birds of ill-omen to the daughter of the 
house of Rose tried their arts in vain; for Pitt 
never had a stouter adherent, from first to last, 
through evil report end gr report, than 
George Rose. When some London merchants 
oe gg to pay Pitt’s debts, Rose is in ecstasies, 
and is lavish with his praises of the city. He 
is always ready to subscribe liberally to the 
same object himself, and corresponds indefatig- 
ably on the subject with his adviser Bishop 
Tomline, When P 
When Pitt’s measures are discussed in an un- 
friendly spirit, and seem likely not to pass, then 
England’s days are numbered, according to 
Rose. Whenever these Diaries are thrilling, 
be sure the cause of the interest is occasioned 
by allusions to Pitt. Reader, imagine a sober 
olitical and official Boswell, and the Right 
on. George Rose stands before you ! 

Our space is exhausted, long before we have 
exhausted our subject. The exigencies of a 
journal now-a-days are undeniable, and we 
must salute Mr. i. and his accomplished 
editor and close the book. It has carried us 
back to the age in which Mr. Rose flourished ; 
for, destitute as it is of artistic skill, it is 
eminently truthful and natural. Herein con- 
sists its charm. Samuel Pepys is not more 
frank than George Rose. 
at entertaining King George III. and his 
family at his seat at Cuffnells, reminds us 
of Pepys forcibly. There is the same bustle 


and flutter; a charming correspondence, rela- | 


tive to the anticipated great event, with his 
majesty’s page ; minute particulars relative to 
the august party. By the way, we learn from 
Mr. Rose that George III. thought all his 
children brave saye the one who was to succeed 
him. He was acoward! There is much of 
interest in the portions of the Diary which 
relate to the Royal visit to Cuffnells. The 
same may be said of the passages which de- 
scribe the illness of the king. 

Few men, perhaps, kept the even tenour of 
their way more unbroken than Mr. Rose, and 
few ways were so little incommoded with 
“thorns and briars.” He was a prosperous man. 
Viewed in the light of a red-tapist, he may be 
said to have “done the state some service ;” 
and he had his reward. In early life he had 
been twitted on having but little ambition. 
His ambition certainly did not soar high. 
_ What he liked were sinecures and quick re- 

turns. He did not care to shine, but was in- 
tent on being warm himself. Towards the 
end of his life he secluded himself much. But, 
business-like to the last, he took an interest in 
various religious societies, and was much 
esteemed in his county. We are not favoured 
with a view of his pleasant Hampshire interior ; 
but we learn incidentally that he was sur- 
rounded by all that should accompany old 
age, and that his death was peaceful, and not 
untimely, 

It merely remains for us to take leave of the 
editor, and this we shall do in all courtesy; 
although we might easily find fault, were we 
so disposed. One thing we feel bound to notice 
—the absence of all personal interest in Mr. 
Rose to be derived from his Diaries. Surely 
this want might have been supplied by a few 
connecting links judiciously introduced. As the 
book stands, the entries are frequently insuffi- 
cient, and sadly want an editorial setting. We 
never felt the need even of an occasional 
anecdote so forcibly as we have done while 
reading Mr. Harcourt’s lucubrations, They 
are mostly very wearisome—hald in the ex- 
treme, and when Mr. Harcourt gets on the 


itt is popular Rose flourishes. | 


Indeed, his delight | 


topic of Pitt, he is intolerable. Many of his 
long notes sound like perorations to s es 
for the Pitt Club, Nevertheless we must 
thank him for his valuable contribution to our 
historical library. In thus chronicling an active 
and honest public servant, he has thrown a 
considerable light on the English political life 
of fifty years ago; and among other services he 
renders his readers, we may safely add that a 
perusal of the Rose “ Diaries and Correepond- 
ence” will assuredly increase their thankfulness 
| for living in a happier and more honourable 
| age. 








| 

| Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China 
and Japan. By Laurence OxrPHant, Pri- 
vate Secretary to Lord Elgin. In Two Vols. 
(Wm, Blackwood and Sons.) 


(First Norice.]) 


| Ir was natural to expect that a work upon one 
| of the most important missions that has issued 
| from our shores for many a long day, written 
| by a gentleman connected with it in a high 
official capacity, and who had within his reach 
means not accessible to ordinary writers, should 
display many features of interest far above 
those presented by the average run of works 
on the same topic. The mere circumstances 
_ of a constant and confidential intercourse with 
the ambassador to whom the mission was 
entrusted, unrestricted access to official docu- 
| ments, and the opportunity of constantly dis- 
| cussing, with the most intelligent and observant 
| of other nations interested, the whole scope 
and bearing of the numerous questions which 
| formed the objects of the mission, might lead 

us reasonably to expect a work evincing a 
more than ordinary mastery of the subject, 
and furnishing information, even more to be 
relied on than that supplied by “own correspon- 
dents” and from “ confidential sources,” That 
such expectations have not been disappointed 
in the work before us is hardly a matter for 
surprise, but were it not for the existence of 
the very agreeable volume mentioned in the 
title-page, we might fairly say that we were 
hardly prepared, when we saw the work an- 
inne for a display of such keen power of 
observation, combined with so much felicity 
of description. It is true that the “ Narrative” 
bears internal evidence of being little more 
than a transcript of the writer’s private journal, 
slightly “touched up ” at home, and it strikes 
us it would have been more ingenuous to have 
said as much in the preface, instead of ventur- 
ing on the transparent artifice of speaking of 
it as having been “thrown into the shape of 
personal narrative.” It has little or no bearin 
on the intrinsic worth of the book ; a diamon 
is a diamond, whether set in pinchbeck or 
gold, but we cannot help owning to a pang of 
regret, when we see a work every way so 
worthy, maltreated by an endeavour to palm 
it off upon the public for something which it 
is not. Having had our growl out, we pro- 
ceed with real pleasure to notice the contents 
of the book, 

The first volume—to which we propose to 
confine ourselves in the present notice—begins 
with the departure of the Mission from Eng- 
land, previously devoting a chapter to a ve 
masterly summary of the circumstances whic 
led to its appointment, includes the halt at 
Singapore, the voyage to Hong-Kong, the 
retrograde movement to Calcutta for the sup- 
port of Lord Ceanings the return to China, 
an episode in the shape of a visit to the 
Philippines, the bombardment of Canton, the 
departure northward, visits to Amoy, Shang- 
hai, Soochow, &c., the forcing of the 
of the Peiho, and the treaty of Tientsin. 








yew of the events sy with the — 
of these proceedings have long since become 
as familiar to us as our sales weal or ane 
daily omnibus. During the whole time of their 
occurrence, every paper of note maintained, or 
professed to maintain, its “special corre- 
spondent” at the seat of affairs; every telegram 
brought us odd disjointed enigmatic intelli- 
gence, which subsequent overland mails served 
rather to embarrass further than to unravel ; 
illustrated papers dosed us wsgue ad nauseam 
with all ph of possible and impossible pic- 
tures of Chinamen, and Jack tars, and Manilla 
folk, and Japanese, and every sort of human 
and inhuman being, thing pea: Bein nearl 
or remotely connected or unconnected wi 
what was going on; three men out of every 
five returning to England from that particular 
region, or, one ae sar from within a thou- 
sand miles or so of it, fell to incontinently, and 
came out with a railway book, or a magazine 
article, or failing that, with at least an ominous 
looking pamphlet, one “ presentation copy ” of 
which was sent to the Oriental Club, lay on 
the library table there, and was read by no less 
than seven elderly Orientals, who wanted to 
kill time; old maps were ferretted out; the 
histories of Lords Amherst’s and Macartney’s 
missions disinterred ; and, in short, we were 
kept pretty well au fait with the progress of 
Lord ’s mission, and knew all about it, 
or, shall we say? thought we did, until we 
read Mr. Oliphant’s book, when we found that, 
familiar as the circumstances themselves 
were to us, it was possible for an eye and ear- 
witness to re-relate them with such additional 
charms of vivid description, truthful delinea- 
tion, and collateral anecdote, as to bring them 
before us as quite new creations; and, more- 
over, by the introduction of a quite new set of 
personal anecdotes, and the addition of a 
number of original comments and deductions, 
to place many of them before us in a very 
novel and unexpected light. 

Passing over then the mere bald facts, such 
as the bombardment of Canton, the reduction 
of the forts on the Peiho, and so forth, we 
think the really valuable portion of Mr. 
Oliphant’s book may be divided under two 
heads: his comments on political and admin- 
istrative affairs, and his descriptions of local 
scenery, habits, customs, &e. 

As regards the first, it is true we must take 
what he says cum grano salis ; the — of 
his position naturally makes him an ardent 
admirer of everything Lord Elgin said and 
did, and we are far from quarrelling with 
either the one or the other; still, as this 
admiration involves to some extent a corre- 
sponding condemnation of what others have 
said and done, and as the writer’s laudatory 
arguments in favour of his own chief border 
occasionally on the fulsome, we may be ex- 
cused for viewing with the slightest grain of 
suspicion the reasoning pro and con which 
emanates from this particular source, Buljest 
to which preliminary remark, we may y 
say that the arguments urged and the facts 

duced in support are both temperate and 
cogent. Mr. Oliphant looks on our previous 
dealings with the Chinese, whether as enemies, 
allies, or subjects, as mistakes and little else. 
He a to have studied the national 
character with sufficient care to develope, not 
what sounds new to any of us, but what, 
judging from official conduct on numerous 
occasions, would 6g to have been very 
much overlooked : first, a silent sly: Seney 
as a substitute for courage in all dealings wi 
an enemy, and next, an indomitable spirit of 
industry and economy in all matters whatever. 
The deduction he appears to make from our 
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of these national characteristics is, 
that the Chinese have conceived neither re- 
spect for us as foes nor confidence in us as 
rulers. The mode in which the treaty of 
Tientsin was exacted, he seems to consider 
calculated to inspire both the one and the 
other of these very desirable feelings ; but all 
these calculations are, of course, for the pre- 
sent thrown into abeyance pending the issue of 
the expedition now in hati 
The numerous devices employed by the 
Cantonese for slily firing or blowing up our 
men-of-war, and the vigour and energy dis- 
played in carrying them out, contrast absurdly 
With the vate, Bo poltroonery evinced by 
their troops wherever they came hand to hand 
with either blue-jacket or marine. In no 
single open engagement do they ever appear 
to have offered any resistance worth mention- 
ing, and yet that their confidence in their re- 
sources remains ever undiminished, may be 
gowst from the state of things at Hong 
ong during the Canton blockade : 


‘“* Never before since the abolition of the old 
monopoly had Englishmen made so poor a figure 
in the eyes of the Chinese populace. If one went 
into a curiosity-shop at Hong-Kong, he was the 
object of the quiet irony of the sleek vendor of 
carved ivory behind the counter, who informed 
him that his choice collection was at Canton, and 
asked, ‘ Why you no can come my shop Canton ? 
allo same fore tim: my gotchie too muchee olo 
handser culio that side.’ The very urchins in the 
street considered a Briton a fit subject for ‘ chaff,’ 
while their respectable parents took a mercenary 
view of his head. Hong-Kong was neither a 
safe nor agreeable abode in those days.” 


Compare with this the comical account of 
It should be 
remised that a strong of marines, and 
half a dozen blue-jackets, with some officers, 
had started into one of the suburbs of Tientsin, 
to investigate an insult which had been offered 
to some officers; being rather late in the day, 
the city gate had heen shut, and the people 
within appeared determined not to open it. 


“ Seeing that the people were determined not 
to admit us, and that it was hopeless to attempt 
to force the gate, I accompanied Captains Osborn 
and Dew in search of an available part of the wall 
for scaling. Some low houses were built against 
a crumbling angle at a likely place, and scram- 
bling on to the overhanging eaves, we were soon 
digging our fingers and toes into the crevices 
formed by the disintegration of the unburnt brick 
of which the wall was composed. In a moment 
more we were joined by three or four blue-jackets 
with muskets, and, running along the wall, jumped 
down into the street, and ostonished the unsuspect- 
ing crowd in the archway, as we took them in 
rear with a loud yell. ey doubtless supposed 
that the whole British army was at our backs, for 
they tumbled about in all directions in their haste 
to escape, assisted bythe application of a little 
judicious “og upon sundry parts of their per- 
sons, as they scampered away. Dew, seizing a 
hatchet from one of them, instantly cut through 
the bar of the gate, and in another moment the 
whole of the marines walked quietly in,—the city 
having thus been stormed and taken in five 
minutes, without any more serious wound having 
been given or received than that which may be 
inflicted with the toe of a boot.” 


Yet it is clear that this very slyness, of 
which numerous instances are given in Mr. 
Oliphant’s narrative, this “strength in weak- 
ness,” is the real power of the Chinese, and 
what any one dealing hostilely with them must 
be careful to count in with’ his other data of 
caleulation. A generous chivalric mode of 
warfare is a unknown to them, and the 
anomaly is that the aspect of a high state of 
civilisation is presented to the stranger at the 








same time with a stealthy mode of warfare only | 


known among unreclaimed savages. 

A “firm moral pressure” appears to have 
been Lord Elgin’s motto, and to have guided 
him to success; no doubt it was the actual 
presence of British and French gun-boats and 
marines, and the constant use of the threat to 
bring up the force lying at the mouth of the 
Peiho—the 59th were actually on their way 
up the river — which alone brought about the 
signing and sealing of the Treaty, and the 
swallowing of the two obnoxious articles. 
There seems, however, to haye entered into 
Chinese calculations one more element —our 
treatment of Yeh; at every sharp corner there 
peeps out a salutary recollection of the mea- 
sure of justice dealt out to that miscreant, an 





unfeigned astonishment at both our audacity | 


in seizing him, and our clemency in not 
strangling him, and a nervous apprehension 
of a similar lot ; and this to such an extent, that 
when Lord Elgin’s escort of some hundred and 
fifty “jollies,” headed by the band of the 
“ Calcutta,” marched into the court-yard of the 


Temple of “Oceanic influences,” where the | 


conference was to take place, the Chinese com- 


‘might be excused if a momentary suspicion | 


flashed across their minds that the fate of Yeh | 


might be in reserve for them.” 


How far the employment of this “firm moral | 


pressure ” may or may not be justifiable, must 
of course depend upon the circumstances of 
each case. rd Higin asked and obtained 
more than has ever been conceded to any other 
nation, and what we firmly believe will con- 
duce more than anything which had before 
taken place, to bring the Chinese into the 
great family; and we are writing with a full 
consciousness of the subsequent lamentable 
events in the Peiho; but these are political 
rather than literary considerations, and we will 
only add that we can conceive cases in which 
the exercise of this engine might be anything 
but right. We recollect a similar mode of 
argument employed by a certain beggar on 
Gil Blas, One te. however, is inevita- 
ble—conciliation, the policy of former missions 
appears to be a failure, and it is a significant 
fact that both Lords Amherst and Macartney 
ascending the same river, not as Lord Elgin, 
in a British gun-boat, but in Chinese junks, 
sailed—unconsciously no doubt—under a flag 
which announced them as “ tribute bearers.” 

But it is in our dealings with Chinamen 
as subjects that Mr. Oliphant seems to think 
our great mistakes have been made. The best 
illustration of this which we can adduce is 
contained in his comments on the comparative 
condition of the Chinese population at Singa- 
pore and Manilla : 


* At present there is a population of 70,000 
Chinamen in Singapore, and not a single European 
who understands their language. The conse- 
quence is, that, in the absence of any competent 
interpreter, they are generally ignorant of the 
designs of Government, and, regarding themselves 
still as Chinese subjects, are apt to place them- 
selves in an antagonistic attitude whenever laws 
are passed affecting their peculiar customs. No 
effort is made to overcome a certain exclusiveness 
arising hence; and this is fostered by the secret 
societies, which exercise an important moral in- 
fluence upon the minds of all, but more particu- 
larly the ignorant portion of the population.” 

* * a” * 


“ Manilla, like Singapore, owes a great part of 
its prosperity to the Chinese portion of the popu- 
lation; and, in our management of this race in 
our own possessions, it might not be unprofitable 
to investigate the expediency of some of those 
measures which other nations, inferior to us in the 











art of colonisation as a rule, have found it neces- 
sary to employ.” 

“ This taxation is manifestly excessive, and 
no good object could be obtained by drawing any 
distinction in our own possessions between the 
Chinese and the British subject ; but the election 
of a capitan by themselves, whose office it is to 
collect the tribute, and arrange all internal dif- 
ferences, and who is to a certain extent respon- 
sible for the good conduct of his countrymen, is 
an excellent arrangement.” 

“ Tt would be a wise policy in us to encourage, 
to a greater extent than we do, Chinese emigration 
to other settlements besides those to which they 
have already found their way. Not only should 
we be able to retain Labuan, as a colony from 
which we could exercise an important influence 
over Borneo, teeming with valuable productions, 
but we could make the little island itself profitable 
by the introduction of Chinese labour for the de- 
velopment of its mineral resources. It is not, 
however, merely in the settlements of the Malay 
archipelago to which Chinese emigration might 
be directed and encouraged by Government with 
great advantage, but to many tropical colonies in 
other parts of the world, such as British Guiana, 
where there is an enormous capacity of production, 


Kea 4 | ] ; H f ” 
missioners appeare d unfeigne dly slarmed, and | eoupled with un utter inadequacy of means 


We are glad to see our suspicions of the 
introduction of a good deal of “brag” into 
their despatches by our brave allies amusingl 
confirmed by one or two anecdotes well wort. 
noting ; take one instance at Canton, Our own 
men had been occupied all one day and half a 
night in constructing a landing-stage across 
the mud for the troops and artillery; on the 
following morning the French troops, being in 
ships’ boats, arrived at the shore first, and pre- 
vailed on the civility of the officer in charge 
of the stage to allow them to make use of it; 
thereupon, without one word of acknowledg- 
ment, the despatches claim for the French the 
honour of being the first to “ effect a landing.” 

Turning now to the most felicitous part of 
the book, we have already delivered our opi- 
nion of Mr, Oliphant’s powers of description, 
and we cannot better prove to our readers the 
truth of our commendations than by closing 
our present notice with a few extracts which 
will enable them to judge for themselves. 

The arrival of Lord Elgin’s frigate at Cal- 
cutta, when he resolved on repairing thither 
to strengthen Lord Canning’s hands, is thus 
sketched : 

“ As we swept past Garden Reach, on the af- 
ternoon of the 8th August, the excitement on 
board was increased by early indications of the 
satisfaction with which our appearance was hailed 
on shore. First our stately ship suddenly burst 
upon the astonished gaze of two European gentle- 
men taking their evening walk, who, seeing her 
crowded with the eager faces of men ready for 
the fray, took off their hats and cheered wildly ; 
then the respectable skipper of a merchantman 


| worked himself into a state of frenzy, and made 


us a long speech, which we could not hear, but 
the violence of his gesticulations left us in little 
doubt as to its import; then his crew took w the 
cheer, which was passed on at intervals until the 
thunder of our 68-pounders drowned every other 
sound; shattered the windows of sundry of the 
“ Palaces;” attracted a crowd of spectators to 
the Maidan, and brought the contents of Fort 
William on to the glacis. 

« As soon as the smoke cleared away, the sol- 
diers of the garrison collected there sent up a 
series of hearty cheers; a moment more and our 
men were clustered like ants upon the rigging, 
and, in the energy which they threw into their 
ringing response, they pledged themselves to the 
achievement of those deeds of valour which have 
since covered the Naval Brigade with glory. 


The description of the Grand Canal is very 
happy: 
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c “We followed the grand canal for abouttwo miles. 


As far as I could judge, its average breadth was | 
about 100 yards, but itis somewhat difficult to | 
form a very accurate estimate on this subject, as | 
the water is so concealed by boats, and the resi- | 
dences of the aquatic and terrestrial population so | 


much resemble one another, that it is not always 
easy to tell where the water ends and the land 
begins. 


A narrow lane was kept clear for traffic, | 


and along it passed innumerable craft of every | 


description. 
varieties of boats here as there are of vehicles in 


There were as many different | 


Fleet Street, and the water-way was as incon- | 


veniently crowded as that celebrated thoroughfare 
usually is. 
were as heavily loaded as omnibusses; heavy 


Ferry-boats plied as briskly and | : 
7 a8 | an instantaneous panic spread itself like lightning 


cargo-boats lumbered along and got in every- | 


body’s way, justas brewers’ drays do. 


Light | 


tanka-boats, with one or two passengers, and 
deftly worked by a single oar astern, cut in and | 


out like Hansoms, And there were large passage- 


boats, with accommodation for travellers on long | 
journeys, that plied regularly between Soo-chow, | 


Hang-chow, Chang-chow, and other distant cities, 
and that created the same sort of sensation as 


they passed as did the Brighton Age or Ports- 
mouth Telegraph in days gone by. Gentlemen’s | 


private carriages were here represented by gor- 


geous mandarin-junks, with the huge umbrella | 
on the top, and a gong at the entrance to the | 
cabin, beaten at intervals by calfless flunkies. | 
Other junks there were, more gaudily painted | 
even than these, from whence issued shrill voices | 


and sounds of noisy laughter and music. 


There | 


was the costermonger in his humble substitute | 
for a donkey-cart, a small covered canoe, which | 
looked like a coffin, and in which he sat alone, 
forcing it speedily though the water with a pair | 
of oars, one of which he worked astern with his 


hand, the other at the side with his feet. The 
race of scavengers lived in flat punts, and scoop- 
ing up the mud and rubbish from the bottom of 
the canal, discharged it into them, where it was 
immediately examined by a number of ducks 
kept on board for the purpose, who picked out all 
that was worth eating, and what they rejected 
was then inspected by their owners for waifs and 
strays that had been lost from junks, and then 
taken to fatten the land. But, the most curious 
appearance was presented by the boats which 
carried the fishing cormorants, solemnly perched 
in successive rows on stages projecting from the 
sides ; they looked like a number of gentlemen in 


black on the platform at a meeting of a grave and | 


serious character.” 


We wish we had space for the whole de- 
scription of the attack on the Peiho forts, but 


and end: 


“ The signal flag had hardly reached the track 
of the Slaney when the Cormorant darted off like 
an arrow: as her men were all lying flat on the 
deck, not a soul but her commander and two or 
three officers was to be seen on board. A moment 
had scarcely elapsed before Captain Saumarez had 
reason to congratulate himself on the wisdom of 


whistle of a round-shot, then another, and another, 
till all three forts had opened on her in full 
chorus. But the Cormorant disdained reply ; 
suddenly there was a shock, a tremor, and a start 
ahead—she had burst the barrier, composed of 
five seven-inch bamboo cables, buoyed across the 
river. In a moment more she was in position, 
and giving the batteries on the southern bank one 
gun by way of a recognition of the compliment 
they had paid her ; she concentrated her tremend- 
ous fire on the northern forts, which were com- 
pletely silenced in about cighteen minutes, at the 
expiry of which term the Fusée and Mitraille 
came up, too late, however, to participate in the 
bombardment.” 

* * 


* * 


“As the storming partics landed within 300 
yards of us, we could, from our elevated position, 


inspect their proceedings with great minuteness. 
The attention of the fort being concentrated upon 
the gunboats in front of them, the garrison seemed 
unconscious of the fact that some hundreds of 
‘ barbarians’ were landing just above them. Not 
knowing that our practice was to take batteries 
by assault, they were evidently taken completely 
by surprise ; and as but a few yards of mud were 
to be traversed at that time of tide, the men were 
in the embrasures at once. In the late unfortu- 
nate attack, the distance of mud to be crossed was 
much greater, and the garrison doubtless fully 
expected that we should land and storm as we had 
done before, and were prepared accordingly. We 
saw the leading biue-jacket jump into the battery ; 


along the line of batteries at out feet; and in the 
sauve qui peut which followed, some amusing 
scenes occurred, as Jack, at the top of his speed, 
dodged and chased the terrified soldiers, who, with 
outstretched arms and nimble legs, scattered in 
every direction. Here and there one more cou- 
rageous than his fellows would attempt to make a 
stand, or apparently disbelieve the report of a fly- 
ing Tartar, who pointed to the rear and sped on 
with redoubled speed; but na sooner did the flash 
of the cutlass glance before his eye, than the 
bravest of them lost heart, and in ten minutes the 
whole garrison, together with the body in reserve, 
were scattered far and wide over the plain. Those 
who had a good start could afford to save their 
dignity, and walk composedly away; but the 
stragglers in rear fled as though demons were on 
their track, and for the most part fairly outran 
our gallant tars, whose wind was soon expended, 
and whe were obliged at last to content themselves 
with stray shots at their light-heeled foe. After a 
race of this description, their aim was somewhat 
wild, and I saw a marine aim with great deli- 


| beration at a man whom he had almost sueceeded 


in running down, at a distance of about five yards, 
and miss him.” 


Here is the sacred island of Pootoo : 

“ A broad paved causeway led us over the low 
shoulder of a hill into a lovely valley, where a 
pile of grey pagodas and temples, with up-turned 
roofs of imperial yellow and walls of vermilion, 
were embosomed in foliage of the brightest green, 
and huge impending masses of rugged granite lay 
scattered upon the steep hill-side above, as though 
they had been glued upon it by some giant hand. 


| A quaint gateway, covered with inscriptions, 


opened upon a maze of courtyards and a collection 
of sacred buildings, some especially erected to 
protect slabs of extreme antiquity inscribed with 


| holy sentiments, others containing enormous bells, 
| struck with a hammer swinging beside them in- 
failmg that, we extract the commencement | 


stead of a clapper; others, and these were the 


| largest and most numerous, filled with monster 


images of both sexes and all sizes, from the giant 


| figure of Kwang-yin, the goddess of mercy, to 


whom the whole was dedicated, to a row of little 
gods three inches high. In the courtyards were 
sacred bronzes containing sacred fire, and over- 
shadowed by sacred trees ; and there was a sacred 
pond, full of sacred fishes, covered with the sacred 


his precaution—puff, and a cloud of smoke like | satus, Sand squanes hy 8 siagiaeenee Seer 


that of an exploded mine was followed by the | collected, basking half-naked in the sun, and 


“Everywhere groups of filthy Bonzes were 


| inspecting their own tattered habiliments or those 
| of their neighbours, chanting monotonous prayers, 





or wandering about telling their beads, crowding 
round me while I was sketching them,'and staring 
vacantly through their blear eyes upon the 
strangers.” 


And here the view from the highest point 
of the island : 


“On our way up the long flight of steps by 
which we reached a point 1200 feet above the 
sea-level, we passed numerous shrines where 
priests begged and pilgrims rested. In niches cut 
out of the bank, devoted men passed their days in 
solitude, perpetually repeating the formula to 
which the whole island rings. Every building is 
covered with this one inscription, and every shaven 
inhabitant passes the greater part of each day in 





mumbling incessantly the pious invocation. All 
other ideas séem merged into this one, which is 
embodied in a continuous sing-song chant of 
‘Ometo Fuh, Ometo Buddhu.’ Men sit tapping 
little wooden bells, saying‘ Ometo Fuh’ throughout 
the livelong day ; and their particular haunt seemed 
to be the steps up the mountain. “At last we 
passed them all, and standing on its highest peak, 
looked over the island-studded sea, with placid 
bays enclosed between long rocky promontories, 
and hamlets nestling in the woods on distant 
islands, and broad acres of cultivation extending 
far up the hill-sides, while our own little isle was 
carpeted with fields of flowering rape of the 
brightest yellow, dotted with groves and temples, 
intersected with broad stone causeways worn by 
the incessant tramp, for centuries past, of priest 
and pilgrim, and bearing marks of a venerable old 
age in its ruined shrines, gnarled old trees, hoary 
moss-grown rocks, and equally hoary occupants.” 


We cannot help, in conclusion, intreating 
the attention of our collittératewrs to the fol- 
lowing curious description of a Chinese bro- 
ther : 


“ Old Chang was one of those not very old 
men who have probably been known as ‘old 
Chang’ all their lives. He was a not unfavour- 
able specimen of the literary class of China,—a 
good scholar, an efficient spy in behalf of his own 
Government, a gentleman in his manners, a great 
humbug, and a confirmed opium-smoker.” 





A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hens- 
leigh Wedgwood, M.A. Vol. I. (A—D.) 
London : 1859. 


Tuts is the first volume of a work which pro- 
mises, we think, to be one of solid value and 
real importance. A Dictionary of English Ety- 
mology is a thing which has long been wanted. 
It is indeed more than a hundred and fifty years 
since anything of the kind was attempted in 
England on any considerable scale. Mr. 
Wedgwood's two principal predecessors, Skin- 
ner and Junius, both died before the end of the 
seventeenth century. To those who know how 
large a portion of modern philology is the crea- 
tion of the last hundred years, to say this is to 
say enough. Both were eminent antiquaries : 
but even in the days of Johnson they were not 
thought perfectly satisfactory guides. _ The 
great lexicographer found Skinner deficient in 
knowledge, Junius in judgment,—apologising 
to the admirers of the latter, by saying that, 
“whatever reverence is due to his diligence or 
his attainments, it can be no criminal degree 
of censoriousness to charge that etymologist 
with want of judgement, who can seriously 
derive dream from drama, because life is a 
drama and a drama is a dream; and who de- 
clares with atone of defiance, that no man 
can fail to derive moan from pévoz, single or 
solitary, who considers that grief naturally 
loves to be alone.” But it is one thing to per- 
ceive that a book is antiquated, and another 
to supersede it. In later times, as Mr. Wedg- 
ane remarks, etymological lexicography has 
been mostly treated as a branch of general 
lexicography, and so has not been cultivated 
in an i. tab spirit. The writer of a 
dictionary cannot be strong in every depart- 
ment of his work: if he excels in explanation, 
his etymologies will probably be those of his 
predecessors, modified and corrected by the 
current views of his time. Nor is the gap 
filled’ up by professed writers on philology. 
They give us the principles of language, and 
such details as illustrate those principles ; but 
they do not give us an etymological vocabulary, 
to which we can refer when we want to know 
the origin of a particular word. Such a vo- 
cabulary must be the fruit of special study, 
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like that which Mr. Wedgwood has bestowed 
on the work before us. 

We scarcely know whether it is an advan- 
- or disadvantage to Mr. Wedgwood’s 
labours that he should have started with a 
theory. An we err who should explain 
word after word on independent grounds with- 
out reference to any leading principle, would 
be justly considered unsatisfactory and shallow; 
but on the other hand, there can be no doubt 
that a theory is liable to become a snare, and 
that a writer who has no theory to establish 
will often preserve a large amount of infor- 
mation which the supporter of a theory would 
not think worth communicating to his readers. 
Mr. Wedgwood’s theory, however, is very 
interesting, and the introduction in which it 
is enforeed must command respect for its 
striking and obvious ability. Complaining of 
those etymologists who think they have ac- 
counted for a word satisfactorily when they 
have succeeded in referring it to a Sanscrit root, 











he proposes to himself a deeper inquiry, into | 


the origin of roots themselves, which, as he 
observes, are — agreed to be not inde- 
= existences, but either grammatical 


having cognate meanings, or remains of some | 


previous condition of language,—in either case, 
not ultimate facts. His own belief is, that the 
principle of Onomatopeia, the imitation or 
representation of an object by a characteristic 
sound, will be found to furnish the solution 
required. So far from fizz, whack, bump, bang, 
being “ makeshifts of modern invention, not 
entitled to take place in sustained composition 
with elements which appear to derive their 
significance from the mysterious source of 
universal speech,” he regards them as primitive 
formations, specimens of what all language 
once was. Accordingly he traces at con- 
siderable length the operation of the principle 
in cases which, at first sight, seem to have 
nothing to do with sound. Quoting Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary, he shows, from a passage 
in Hardyng, that an vgly or hougly sight is one 
which makes the beholder houge, or ery ugh— 
an explanation which also accounts for the 
word huge. Fiend, foe, feud, are referred to 
the Icelandic fid, Gothic fijan, to hate, i. e. 
to ery faugh or fie. The Greek ydueic and the 
Latin dulcis, are shown to express the sound 
of licking the lips, and so to be parallel to the 
onomatopeic smack. To huff means in the 
first instance to blow, and so to snort or sniff. 
Pride and proud come from the contemptuous 
expression pret, as is shown by a passage in 
the Manuel des Peechés, which, treating of 
see deals first with the man who is “un- 
uxom,” to his spiritual father, “and seyth, 
‘Prut! for thy cursyng, prest.’” These instances 
may, perhaps, show our readers that the theory 
has more to say for itself, than at the first 
blush may seem likely. Mr. Wedgwood does 
not profess to be able to apply it to all the 
words contained in his volume; but he has no 
doubt of its truth, and considers those cases 
which are not resoluble by it, as cases where 
we are for the present compelled to stop short 
of the true solution. 
From the nature of the case, we are com- 
ye to speak briefly of the Dictionary itself. 
t is a book of 500 es, extending, as we 
have said, from A to ape the author hopes 
that he may be able to complete it in two 
more volumes, as, for many reasons, the pro- 
gress is likely to be more rapid as the work 
advances. Of course it is not to be expected 
that it should compete in the number of its 
words with the’ ordinary explanatory dic- 
tionaries, were it only from the omission of 
derivatives, and, as a general rule, of words 


| noja in Italian. 
| we have here nova as well as odium. 





from the classical languages : but the subjoined 
list of words in ab will show that the selection 
Mr. Wedgwood has made is no sparing one. 
We have on abandon, abash, abate, abbot, 
&e., abele, abet, abeyance, abide, abie, able, 
aboard, abolish, abominable, above, about, abraid 
and abray, abridge, abroach, abroad, abscess, 
absorb, abstemious, abstract, abut. One curious 
fact to which Mr. Wedgwood draws attention 
is the occasional coalescing of words or 
classes of words which really spring from 
different sources. Thus the verb to allow 
represents two Latin words, allaudare and 


for one set of meanings, allocare for the other : 





laudare and laus were actually used in medi- | 


eval Latin of making grants, while allocare 
in its turn came to be used of admitting an 
excuse. Perhaps Mr. Wedgwood might have 


applied this explanation more widely than he | 


has done. 


Old Venetian dialect being equivalent to a tua 
It is difficult not to think that 
The 


i (OX1 | construction of enzzier in Old French with the 
ctions indicating groups of related words | 


dative noticed by Mr. Wedgwood, answers to 
nocere, and the form resembles nwire, nuisance, 
which are confessedly from that source. 


Annoy, according to him, is to be | 
| referred to est mihi in odio—a te inodio in the 


In referring to the classical languages, | 
Mr. Wedgwood occasionally makes a slip. | 


‘Avruswve, Which he gives under anthem, is 
apparently a mistake for dyriduria. A mani 
servus, the Latin for a secretary, is not to be 
explained from the form of signature, “ from 
the hand of so and so,” as appears from the 
parallel expressions a@ poculis, a cup-bearer, 
a rationibus, an accountant. Generally, too, 
he is not sufficiently explicit in giving chapter 
and verse for his quotations. He is not to be 
blamed for taking them from others; but he 
should have made them his own by verifica- 
tion wherever it was possible. But though 
these few drawbacks might perhaps be in- 
creased, they do not detract from the real and 
substantial value of the volume, 








Julian Home: a Tale of College Life. By Fred- 
eric W. Farrar, M.A. (Edinburgh: Adam 
and Charles Black.) 


Many works, which are not exactly imita- 
tions, would yet never have been written but 
for something that went before. Thus “ Julian 
Home,” like “Eric,” would not have seen 
the light, had not Tom Brown, Kingsley, and 
Muscular Christianity first shown the way and 
broken down the door. 
tinuation of Tom Brown disguised under 
another name: not that Julian himself, fair, 


pale, and womanish, is anything like our blithe, | 
D 


rave, manful, old Tom; but that the book is 





Julian Home is a con- | 


so identical in spiritual origin, and based so | 
entirely on the same code of faith and morals, | 


that it is easy to see that Mr. Farrar would not 
have written it at all, had not Mr. Hughes 
first struck out the idea. There must needs 
be a.certain sameness in all the works emanat- 
ing from a school—for the very fact of a school 
necessitates likeness; witness the schools of 
painting, where to this day it is a disputed 
pout, whether certain pictures were painted 

y master or pupil, so areeae! was all in- 
dividuality merged in universal likeness. But 
“ Julian Home,” though essentially one of a 
class, is a notable book for its own merits, and 
written as it is with a certain quiet power, 


though not with manliness, would have been 
sure of respectful attention, even though it had 
not been on the side of popular principles that 
had already made themselves notorious and 

it is a story of College Life, detail- 


admired. 








ing the temptations to which various youths 
were exposed ; the peculiar mental dangers of 
their characters we position; and what were 
the besetting sins and weaknesses which baited 
the traps into which they fell so easily. For 
they find the descensus Averni singularly facile, 
do these prize youths, and even the best boys 
of the book commit some follies and a few 
ignoble actions which would have shamed the 
unregenerate ; while the’ bad lot do worse 
things than ever anxious mothers or tender 
sisters believe are possible, even to that vague 


| mystery of sin, “a wild young man.” 
allocare, It is not merely that allaudare stands | 


There are two points in which we dissent 
from Mr. Farrar’s philosophy of life; the one 
is, his excessive horror at the passions and frail- 
ties of young men; his regarding them as so 
many ineffaceable stains from which no after 
purgation can cleanse the soul; and the other 
1s, his belief in the value of incessant introspec- 
tion. It is not natural to young minds to be 
so subjective as he makes his various heroes, 
neither is it desirable; and it is not sound 
philosophy to regard youthful excesses as sins 
of the first magnitude, and to hold the scars 
and scores of early passions in equal abhorrence 
with the festering sores of dicta corruption. 
There was an old saying about sowing wild 
oats, which we used to hear when we were 
young, and while youth was less self-conscious, 
ess nervous, and more healthfully animalistic 
than it is now; and that old saying had some 
good stuff of common sense in it. In rich 
ground weeds grow apace: in the poorer there 
are fewer docks and nettles, but the fruit is 
not so large and sweet, nor are the flowers of 
such transcendent beauty :—and so with human 
nature, before the discipline of mature man- 
hood has broken up the ground or rooted out 
the weeds. 

Mr. Farrar has not attempted to write an 
artistic book; nor is there any plot, or conduct 
of a story, worth@recording. He deals only 
with characters, and events are subordinate. 
To be sure there is an attempt at melo-drama 
in a Swiss chalet, and there are two love affairs 
and a disappointment ; but thelove affairs are too 
ethereal for positive life, and therefore interest 
the reader but tamely: while the heroines are 
far too vague and shadowy for flesh and blood 
women, to whom good sound wheaten bread, 
and roast beef with the gravy in, must have been 
matters of ordinary consumption. They are 
mere simulacra of women, not so much alive 
as one of Fra Angelico’s Madonnas; rose-leaf 
and new-milk kind of beings, with gristly 
vertebree and flaccid muscles beneath a dia- 
phanous skin; with golden hair that does for 
halo or nimbus; with blue eyes that suggest 
heaven and ethereality, and rosy lips that could 
not for the life of them look hard or hungry; 
all love and grace, and tenderness, and moon- 
light-coloured vapour; but, we would say, 
utterly unable to make a pudding or cast 
up the weekly accounts; in fact, utterly in- 
capable of any real or practical work in the 
world. Such women, the delight of young 
hearts, and the disbelief of hard heads, are 

ground out like so much diamond dust from 
the inexhaustible mine of romance. They are 
a race peculiar to novels; as peculiar as peris 
to the Arabian Nights, or the water women 
to German legend; never having been seen 
in real life; and, by the grace and favour of 
mothers with capable hands and square heads, 
we hope they never will be seen. They are a 
race for whom we have a decided aversion, 
whose very beauty we find more irritating than 
even the ostentatious ugliness of the Jane 
Eyre school. We put it to our readers — Are 
these living women, to whom’cotton gowns and 
double-soled boots are possibilities,—or rather 
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with in books on 


“They had just time to fulfil her wish when 
the carriages drove up, and the bridal procession 
formed, and, followed by their bride’s-maids, 
Violet and Eva passed up the aisle, in all their 
loveliness, with wreaths of myrtle and orange- 
flower round their fair foreheads, and long, grace- 
ful veils, and simple ornaments of pearl. 

* Beautiful to see! A bride always looks beau- 
tiful, but these two were radiant and exquisite in 
their loveliness. Which was the fairest? I 
cannot tell. Most men would have given the 
golden apple to Eva, with the sweet, tender grace 
that played about her young features, almost 
infantile in their delicacy, and with those bright, 
beaming, laughter-loving eyes, of which the light 
could not be hid though she bent her face down- 
wards to hide the bridal blush that tinged it ; but 
yet they would have doubted about the decision 
when they turned from her to the full flower of 

Violet’s beauty, and gazed on her perfect face, so 
enchanting in its meekness, and on that one tress 
of golden hair that played upon her neck.” 


are they not simply traditions, such as are met 
yP 


The young men are more individual. The 
are portraits, and whether well or ill Pi | 
have a glow about them which at once stamps 
them as not merely traditional, like the women. 
They have all a Pre-Raphaelite Sir Galahad 
kind of air; and they are, as we have said 
before, self-conscious overmuch, and danger- 
ously introspective; but they are full of quiet 
touches of beauty, and not without muscles to 
their arms; which last fact helps the reader 
on amazingly. The scene of the boat-race, and 
the row with the bargee, is spiritedly done. 
though not equal to Tom Brown’s foot-ball 
scene, The portrait, too, of Brogten, though 
disagreeable enough, is telling : 


“But although he desisted from this kind of 
malice, it was not long before Brogten was gene- 
rally shunned by his former schoolfellows. He 
developed into such a thorough blackguard that, 
had it not been for his merits as an oarsman and 
a cricketer, even the countenance of Bruce and 
Lord Fitzurse would have been insufficient to 
prevent him from being deserted by all the under- 
graduates of St. Werner’s, except that small and 
wretched class who take refuge from vacuity in 
the society of cads, dog-fanciers, and grooms. 

“Yet Brogten’s Harton education, idle as he 
had been, sufficed to make him see that he was 
sinking lower and lower, not only in the world’s 
estimation, but in his own. Unable to make the 
mental effort which the least approach to study 
would have required, he suffered his few intellec- 
tual faculties to grow more and more gross and 


stolid, and spent his mornings in smoking, drink- | 


ing beer, or lounging in the rooms of some one 
as idle and discontented as himself. It was sad 
to see the change which even in his first term 
came over his face; it was not the change from 
boyhood to youth which gave a manlier beauty 
to the almost feminine delicacy of Julian’s fea- 
tures, but it was a look in which effrontery sup- 
plied the place of self-dependence, and coarseness 
was the substitute for strength. Beer in the 
morning, and brandy in the evening, cards, and 
low company, and vice, made him sink into a 
degradation from which he was only redeemed 
by the still lingering ambition to excel in athletic 
sports, and by the manly exercises which rescued 
him for a time from such dissipation as would 
have incapacitated him from shining in the boat 
or in the field.” 


This Brogten, who is painted much blacker 
than need be, screwed up Julian’s door in 
examination time, when he had made almost 
sure of the “Clerkland Scholarship,” and 
would have gained it but for the Tet day 
which Brogten’s malice caused him. This 
was Julian’s trial, and he succumbed to it, in 
a manner scarcely worthy his spiritual pre- 
tensions. After getting into a “fit of blind, 


passionate, uncontrollable, frenzy,” after beat- 
ing the door with his knuckles till they were 
raw and bleeding, he sank swearing and ex- 
hausted on the sofa; and when his friends, 
anxious at his absence from the senate-house, 
came for him and unscrewed him, he was so 
done up by wrath and exhaustion, that he 
failed in his papers, passed for drunk or dis- 
ordered, and so lost the scholarship as much by 
his own bad work as by the waste of time in 
hammering at his screwed-up door. Brogten, 
who only meant to annoy him, and did not 
anticipate so mischievous a result, went after- 
wards to call on him and apologise ; but Julian, 
with his head full of Christian maxims of 
forgiveness and the like, horsewhips him with- 
out a hearing, and, as a climax to all his late 
unbridledness, gets hopelessly drunk. This 
last misdemeanour restores him to himself; 
and he sins no more. Julian is pure and , 
but Julian is weak ; clever, but a trifle insipid ; 
very conscientious, but not a little muffish. 
But then it is a sorrowful fact that, somehow, 
your very good and well-behaved youths are 
= muffish, and that one yearns for a 
ittle commonplace manliness, even if a trifle 
coarse in the texture, and soiled at the edges, 
to take off the effect of all that moral snow and 
spiritual wax, which cannot stand either wear 
or fire. But Mr. Farrar would say that these 
were the sentiments of our unregenerate man. 
Kennedy, not so advanced in spiritual graces 
as Julian, is a more manly fellow somehow, 
but Kennedy is by no means impeccable, and 
does what even Brogten would have scorned 
to do. When his trial came, it found him 
wanting, lamentably and strangely so. B 
chance, before the May examination, he finds 
in the master’s room a sheet with the questions 
in “ Aschylus,” which were to form part of 
the examination papers. Kennedy, like Julian, 
is the very soul of honour, the pattern of a 
Christian young man, another Sir Galahad, 
with the down on his upper lip a trifle thicker 
perhaps, and the girth of waist an inch or so 
wider, — indeed, quite a model youth, given 
to introspection and muscular Christianity, as 
befitteth. Consequent on this great morality, 
his first impulse was to shut the book and put 





aside the paper; a less heroic individual would 
| have done the same; his second and final im- 
| pulse was to read the questions again and 
| again, till he had learnt them thoroughly— 
| which manya downright scamp would not have 
| done; and then wilfully and deliberately he 
| sets himself to read up “ Eschylus ” to these 
| points, and so gains his place by a fraud. 
| But he had been seen. Brogten, who with all 
| his blackguardism, gives promise of a more 
rational manhood than any of our young Gala- 
hads, — Brogten, the evil genius of everybody, 
has been, Mephistopheles-like, at his hack, 
and has seen him read the paper. Henceforth 
he holds him in his power; which he uses by 
forcing Kennedy to acknowledge him, and even 
to appear to take him as a friend ; and Kennedy 
thereupon loses caste among the Julian set, 
gets snubbed and suspected by the Dons, and 
goes trailing through his college world with a 
tainted character. He learns to gamble too, 
and in order to get money to pay his gaming 
debts, tells his father a lie, and so swindles 
him out of an extra allowance. Then he drinks, 
and leads such a bad life in every respect, that 
Julian breaks off Violet’s engagement with 
him (Violet is Julian’s sister) : the father, who 
discovers much of the truth, and learns all 
about the swindle, is very angry; and poor 
Kennedy, as the most muscular bit of Chris- 
tianity of which he is just then capable, 
attempts to commit suicide, but only shatters 





his hand instead. And then everybody is very 








and very forgiving: Kennedy is repentant; 
Violet potion ry aly lover deongh all her 
obedience to her brother’s wishes; and the 
trial of faith ends with tears and kisses all 
round, the perfect reformation of the young 
collegiate crimina., whose conduct cattnint y has 
been unworthy and scampish “to the »*,” 
his marriage with Violet, and an appointment 
to the Indian civil service. 

Lord de Vayne is another of the same set. 
But Lord de Teague is irreproachable. He is 
faultless and uninteresting in the extreme. Of 
him it is unnecessary to speak wes. only 
Julian Home, still more ereali and 
woman-like ; a shadowy angelic being, beside 


.whom the very female seraphs of the book 


seem well fed and full-grown. He must 

as a summer cloud full of sunlight and rainbow 
colours, but impalpable and without indivi- 
duality. Then there is a certain Bruce: a 
man of quite a different stamp; bold, shallow, 
and showy, handsome and heartless, selfish 
and dissipated, who is a little hardly dealt 
with by Mr. Farrar. We cannot believe him 
quite so bad as he is made to appear, and we 
trust to the regenerating force of the toil and 
adversity to which he is doomed in the Austra- 
lian wilds. There is many a “ Bruce ” among 
the rough gold-diggers ; but they are not with- 
out their savour of manliness and strength, 
and none of them without a saving grace of 
some kind. This is Bruce at “ Harton,”’—for 
Mr. Farrar lacquers his names with a very 
thin disguise : 

“Bruce was leading the cheers; he seemed to 
know everybody and everybody to know him, and 
as group after group passed him, he was bowing 
and smiling repeatedly while he listened to the 
congratulations which were layished upon him 
from all sides. Among the last his own family 
came out, and when he gave his arm to his mother 
and descended the school-steps, one of the other 
monitors suddenly cried—- 

“¢ Three cheers for the Head of the school.’ 

“The boys cordially echoed the cheers, and 
taking off his hat, Bruce stood still with a flush 
of exultation on his handsome face, in an attitude 
peculiar to him whenever he was undergoing an 
ovation. 

«Pose plastique ; King Bruce snuffing up the 
incense of flattery !’ muttered a school Thersites, 
standing by. 

“¢Green-minded scoundrel,’ was the reply; 
‘ that’s because he beats you to fits in the Latin 
verse.’ ” 


And this is Bruce at Camford ,— 


“The two presented much the same contrast 
as was also visible between Julian and Bruce. 
While Julian and Lillystone had mutually in- 
fluenced each other for good, while they had been 
growing up ther in warm and honourable 
friendship, thinking whatsoever things are pure 
and true and of good report, the other two had 
only fostered each other’s vanity, and rather 
encouraged than checked each other’s failings. 
At school they were always exchanging the 
grossest cyert and the lessons and tendencies 
which each had derived from the other’s society 
were lessons of weakness and sin alone. And 
now Bruce was looked on at St. Werner's as a 
vain, empty fellow, living on a reputation for 
cleverness which he had never justified, — low, 
dressy, and extravagant, despised by the reading 
men (whose society he affected to avoid) for his 
weakness and want of resolution ; by the real 
athletes for his deficiency in strength and pluck ; 
and by the aristocrats (whose rooms he most fre- 
pst for the ill-concealed obscurity of his 
father’s origin, and the ill-understood source of 
his wealth. bight oPosee pgm the men of 
his year b 1 tertainments 
and the gorbevtadaned bt rooms, he had steadily 
declined in general estimation among all whose 
regard was most really valuable, and he would 
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have found few among his" immense acquaint- 
ance who cared as much for him as they did for 
his recherché wines.” 


Bruce gets expelled for making Lord de 
Vayne mad with laudanum. He could not 
e him drunk as he did Hazlet; lank- 
haired, whining, snuffling Hazlet, who asks 
young men about their souls, and talks con- 
venticle cant by the hour. Foiled by Lord de 
Vayne’s seraphic nature, he attempts by stra- 
tagem what he could not accomplish openly ; 
and his experiment nearly costs my lord his 
life, and does cost him his own expulsion. He 
then finds out that his father is only a ruined 
swindler and forger; and so the avalanche of 
adversity descends on his handsome head with 
double force. He and Hazlet and Brogten 
are the “bad boys” of the book; but even 
they talk and act with an amount of self- 
consciousness which we believe to be simply 
impossible to the class of youths to which they 
belong. Take from youth its instinctiveness, 
whether for good or ill, and you take from it 
its one main distinguishing characteristic. Mr. 
Farrar ought to know the class of which he 
writes ; but he has not studied them fairly. 
Bringing to his task preconceived theories, he 
has coloured all he has done with his own 
views, and has not so much written from 
nature as from the schoolman’s idea of what 
nature should be and must be—given the out- 
ward conditions. But the book is a good 
book, and a remarkable book, interesting, and 
written with much talent. We have dealt with 
it fairly, esteeming it too much not to speak of 
its faults manfully and directly. 





Fears for the Futwre of the Republic. B 
Dania Dougherty, Esq. (Philadelphia: 
Ringwalt & Co.) 

Many English, French, and German observers 

have returned from America with lamentable 

accounts of the wide-spread corruption of the 
public life of the States, but a more full and 
withering denunciation of those evils has 
never been written than by the author of the 
lecture delivered before the Literary Societies 
of the Lafayette College under the above title. 
Mr. nee. complains bitterly of the apathy 
of the bulk of the people. “The multitude,” 
he says, “give no proper attention to their 
political duties,” and the consequence is that 
the “vast machinery of the republic in all its 
departments, divisions, and subdivisions, na- 
tional, state, county, and municipal is for the 
most part left to the control of bands of men 
who make politics a trade—men who laugh 
at integrity, are insensible to patriotism, are 
regardless of intellect, who hate the man who 
tells the truth and will not cringe to them, and 
love the one who lowest bends yet cheats them 
in the end.” He describes the municipalities 
as “crowded with plunderers,” the public 
offices as “ canvassed for in haunts of vice,” 
the “ ballot-box corrupted,” legislators, some 
of whom “are unable to read much less frame 

a statute,” and “the moral tone of the Senate 

departing.” The lecture in which these pas- 

sages occur was printed by request of the 

Committee of the Washington Literary Society 

at Lafayette ser and unfortunately we 

have too many proofs of the correctuess of its 
delineations. American newspapers abound 
in stories of triumphant m, the recent 
trial of Captain Brown was a hideous desecra- 
tion of justice, and we ourselves narrowly 

escaped war through the misconduct of a 

brute placed in high office, when the only 

elevation he would ever have obtained in a 

justly governed country, would have been sus- 

spension from the gallows for murdering a 





slave. Some shallow observers will ascribe 
these defects to the fact of the constitution of 
the States being republican, entirely forgetful 
of the scandalous scenes that have occurred in 
old monarchies when society has been corrupt. 
No doubt there are now special faults in 
American institutions which help to produce 
such evils, and foremost among them is the 
absurd practice of changing the body of officials 
at each Presidential election, and thus keepin 
up a constant scramble for place and pelf. | 
Another cause is casnected with the emigration 
from Europe, which, with certain valuable ele- 
ments, pours into the States such a flood of 
villany and rascality, that it is not long since 
the governor of Massachusetts declared, in an 
official address, that the jails, lunatic asylums, 
and workhouses, were chiefly kept up for the 
benefit of the emigration. 

It is also well known that nine-tenths of the 
irritation excited against England is got up 
by low Irishmen, who are as great a nuisance 
to Brother Jonathan as they were to John | 
Bull. But after all reservations, it must be 
admitted that republican institutions and great 
facilities for employment offer the baser ele- 
ments of society an opportunity of displaying 
their characteristics with a perfection scarcely 
known in the old world, and the practical 
question which America has to solve, is to 
persuade its intelligent and honest citizens to 
exert themselves sufficiently to obtain a pre- 
dominance of power. In England we suffer 
from analogous evils, although far smaller in 
degree. Pot-house politicians of the lowest 
stamp known amongst us, arrange parochial 
affairs in thousands of localities, while scores 
of municipal corporations are in no better 
hands, and Parliamentary elections are sa- 
turnalia of bribery and corruption of all kinds. 
Our intelligent classes stand more and more 
aloof from all these contests, but they do more 
to influence public ‘opinion than their con- 
geners in America; and it is a great advantage 
to us that Parliament sits in a real capital, and 
not a sham one like Washington, in which no 
one wants to live for any other than an official 

se. We have no doubt the good pore 
of America are very good, or they would long 
ago have been swallowed up by the “ rowdy ” 
element, and it is hopeful to find men speaking 
as truthfully and as fearlessly as Mr. Dougherty 
has done. 

The future of the States is obscured by dark 











| occurred to revive our lost hopes. 





clouds, and no one who watches the conduct | 
of the slavery party, and that isacquainted with | 
the prevalence of corruption, can doubt that | 
a severe crisis is at hand. We are among those | 
who wish the Americans well through it, as 
we have no desire to see a break-down of the 
Republican experiment in the country best 
fitted to give it a fair trial. 


| home. 





The Career, Last Voyage, and Fate of Captain 
Sir John Franklin. By a Sherard | 
Osborn, C.B. (Bradbury and Evans.) 


No subject has of late years been surrounded | 
with so much melancholy interest as the fate | 
of Sir John Franklin. Far away in the lone | 
desolate regions of eternal ice and snow,—for | 
many long years his countrymen were entirely | 
ignorant as to what had become of him. Was | 

| 





the Arctic explorer and his heroic companions, 

who, in the cause of progress and civilisation, 

had gone forth to battle with the elements, | 
to suffer cold, hunger, and disease—dead? Or | 
were they, after being obliged to abandon their | 
vessels, still wandering in these barren and | 
lands, trusting to their countrymen to | 
comé to their rescue? This was the question | 


which troubled us all at home. To allay these 
eo yer doubts, to dissipate these vague 
ears, one after another, expeditions were de- 
spatched in search of our lost countrymen, 
and again and again they returned home with- 
out any intelligence. Nota spar, not a piece of 
iron, not a tin case, not a letter; in short not 
the slightest trace could be found of the lost 
“ Erebus ” and “Terror,” or of their captain 
and crews. 
What was to be done? surely the ill-fated 
vessels must have foundered with all hands on 


| board, or have been crushed to atoms in the 


Arctic ice-fields, No, the perplexing doubts 
still remained, and not knowing how to dispel 
them, all efforts having hitherto failed, most 
of us gave the matter up in despair. No 
sooner was this the case, than circumstances 
Intelligence 
reached us that Dr. Rae, an Arctic traveller, 
had fallen in with some Esquimaux, and that 


| he had obtained from them a few relics, and 


some vague information, which could only 
relate to the long-lost crews of the “ Erebus ” 
and “ Terror.” All England was immediately 
astir ; another expedition was fitted out, chiefly 
through the private means of Lady Franklin, 
which were but too limited. 

*, The story of the successful search by this ex- 


| pedition we have in the little volume now be- 


fore us. Captain Sherard Osborn opens with a 
sketch of the early career of Sir John Franklin. 

It appears that he was first sent to sea on 
board a merchant ship, at a time, says Captain 
Osborn, “ when all England was in a fever of 
enthusiasm, arising from the war with France.” 
He was in the “ Polyphemus,”’ the leading 
ship in the attack on Copenhagen, and was 
subsequently shipwrecked on a sandbank in 
the South Seas. Afterwards we find him in 
one of the fifteen merchant ships before which 
a “ French squadron of men-of-war, perfectly 
equipped, led by one of their most distinguished 
officers, retreated ;” “a sight,” says Captain 
Osborn, “of which every Englishman should 
cherish the recollection.” Again we hear of 
him in the “ Bellerophon,” seventy-four, in the 
memorable action at Trafalgar. 

But it is not as a warrior that Franklin will 


| be remembered. His name will go down to 


future generations as “The First Discoverer 
of the North-West Passage.” He and his 
devoted band will ever be associated in the 
minds of Englishmen with Captain Osborn’s 
simple yet eloquent story of their terrible hard- 
ships, their manly patience and perseverance 
under insuperable difficulties, in the most 
cheerless region to be found on the face of the 
earth. ; 

To conclude in Captain Osborn’s own pathetic 
words : 

“ They fell at last in their sad struggle to reach 
Their prayer must have been that their 


| countrymen might learn how nobly they aecom- 


plished the task they had voluntarily undertaken. 
That prayer has been granted. As long as Britain 
exists, or our language is spoken, so long will be 
remembered and related the glorious fate of the 
crews of the ‘Erebus’ and ‘ Terror’ and how 
nobly they died in the execution of their duty to 
their queen and country.” 





Fables and Fairy Tales. By Henry Morley. 
Illustrated by Charles Bennett. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 


Mr. Mortey’s good-natured humility, as shown 
in his preface, was quite an unnecessary exer¢ 
cise of that uncommon virtue. It was unne- 
cessary to seek to propitiate a reader about to 
give himself a world of pleasure ; it was unne- 
cessary to apologise for stories which are of 
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great literary worth, and most charming power 
of fascination; and it was wholly unnece 

to imagine that “Fables and Fairy Tales” 
will be aught but welcome in every rational, 
well-conducted household, or that they will 
not carry sunshine and delight to that large 
section of the public which will be their readers. 
We do not get a chance every day of bran new 
fairy tales, with all the wing-feathers perfect, 
and the silver wands and ruby roses none the 
worse for wear: and no one need think it his 
duty to apologise for any glimpse he may 
choose to give us into that land of love, where 
only fairies and lovely children, only goodness, 
truth, and beauty are admitted. Mr. Morley has 
picked out some very pretty passages from the 
inexhaustible history, and has shed into them 
a full flavour of human life, which gives them 
point and poignancy, while not diminishing 
their own peculiar fairy-land aroma. “ The 
Fairy Mill” is a capital story, and will impress 
more than a few pretty thoughts and images 
on the young brain: “ Baron Bletch ” is great ; 
and “Dropped from the Clouds” will leave 
many of its readers as it left poor Nicotine,— 
In A ro. And, by the bye, what a capital 
vignette that is of Bennett's “ man in a fog; ” 
and what a clever grotesqueness he has thrown 
into the proud purse-bag who was “ bred upon 
gold.” The illustrations are by no means the 
least admirable parts of the book. Some of 
the tales have appeared before. “ Sirius” 
was in Fraser, when we remember reading it 
with a considerable amount of interest in the 
fortunes of the Dognamed, and his enemy 
Korspatza: and the “ Night Porter” was one 
of the effective stories of HHoasehold Words 
But the mass of the matter is new, and not 
below the value of what has already appeared. 
Is not this apologue a perfect epitome of one 
phase of life ? 


“Every beast has his worshippers. In the 
middie of the table-land upon the top of a steep 
mountain was a temple dedicated ‘ To the Strongest 
of the Strong.’ A loose rock lay before the 
temple-gate, and in the temple was to be set up 
the image of whatever creature should have 
strength to get it down into the valley. 

“ A thousand animals had come in turn and 
harnessed themselves to the giant stone, but had 
not moved it. Then the Lion came, and pulling 
mightily, dragged it with straining nerves across 
the level ground. He pulled until the weight 
was balanced by a hair’s breadth on the edge of 
the descent. But then he paused. ‘ Unharness 
me,’ he said ; ‘ if I descend another step the great 
rock will roll over me and crush me. I abandon 
the adventure.’ So said the Lion, who pulled 
well, but did not comprehend the art of pushing. 

“When the Cock saw this, he flapped his 
wings, uplifted his eyes, and crowed, ‘ Fiddlededee! 
What a noodle are you!’ Getting behind the 
mass of rock, he flew at it, and the mere stroke 
of his wing was enough to set it rolling down 
the mountain side. 

“ The Lion shook his mane and stalked proudly 
to his lair. The image of the Cock was set up 
in the temple to the Strongest of the Strong.” 


And are not sparrows in broad cloth as logi- 
cal and just as our friend here in the brown 
suit ? 

«YT wonder,’ said a Sparrow, ‘ what the Eagles 
are about, that they don’t fly away with the cats. 
And, now I think of it, a civil question cannot 
give offence.’ So the Sparrow finished her break- 
fast, went to the Eagle, and said: 

“* May it please your royalty, I see you and 
your royal race fly away with the kids and the 
ov that do no harm. But there is not a crea- 

ure so malignant as a cat. She prowls about our 
nests, eats up our young, bites off our own heads. 
She feeds so daintily that she must be herself 
good eating. She is lighter to carry than a kid, 


and you would get a famous grip in her loose fur. 
Why do you not feed upon cat?’ 

“* Ah,’ said the Eagle, ‘there is sense in your 
question! I had the worm, too, here this morn- 
ing, asking me why I did not breakfast upon 
Sparrow. Do I see a morsel of worm’s skin on 
your beak, my child?’ 

“ The Sparrow cleaned his bill upon his bosom 
and said: ‘I should like to see the worm who 
came to you with that inquiry.’ 

“ * Stand forward, worm,’ the Eagle said. 

“ But, when the worm appeared, the Sparrow 
snapped him up and ate him. Then he went on 
with his argument against the cats.” 

All through this book are scattered choice 
morsels like these, pleasantly interyening with 
the more genuine fairy tale, of varied drapery 
and rainbow-coloured home. In fact, it is a 
charming book altogether; and we wish no 
one a better half hour than that which will 
take him from the fairies in the “ Chicken 
Market” to the fairies flowing out of Lord 
Polypody’s “ Clear Head.” 








THE NEW SERIES OF THE LITERARY 
GAZETTE. 


In presenting to our readers a New Series, it 
will hardly be necessary for us to explain at 
any great length the principles on which we 
propose to proceed. This has already been done; 


| and, save that we shall have more space and a 


more effective staff, we may point to the past 
to indicate the character of the future. 

But the present is not an unfit opportunity 
for discussirg the prospects of literature in 
general, and how far it is likely to be influenced 
by the events going on in the political world 
around us, For literature to flourish, above 
all things peace is necessary, and though there 
may be what is popularly called a war litera- 
ture, it is for the most part of a peculiarly 
transitory and unsatisfactory stamp. What 
then are our prospects of peace? We appre- 
hend that for a considerable period to come 
they are good: those who watch the rise and 
fall of stocks are best able to tell how super- 
ficially political combinations have for a long 
time past aflected the English money-market ; 
and the returns of the revenue sufficiently prove 
the elastic nature of our national resources, Our 
recent demonstrations have had their effect, and 
given point to the observation, that there was no 
peace society like a well-appointed army and 
navy. It hasnot been without an advantageous 
result, that foreign potentates have seen what 
ger and she alone among the nations, dares 
to do. She without fear can put arms into the 
hands of all or any class of her people. We 
are powerful because we are united ; we have 
no rival dynasties, no parties save those which 
can be, and are, merged in patriotism. From 
any ordinary cause we have no need to expect 
war ; and yet war, though it may be after the 
lapse of some years, is really anticipated, nor 
is it easy to see how this is to be prevented, 
observing as we do the preparations continually 
going on upon the other side of the Channel. 

But after all we do not think that there is 
anything mysterious inthis. The Emperor is 
a man who keeps his own counsel as to details, 
but speaks out openly enough as to principles, 
He has again and again said that he desires 
peace, but as frequently declared that he re- 
presents the policy of the first Napoleon. He 
repudiates the idea of foreign conquest, but 
he claims France as it was under his uncle. 
He requires the treaties of 1815 to be revised ; 
he wishes to reverse the decision of Waterloo, 
When, in the furthest borders of the East, the 
vermilion pencil traces on celestial per the 





characters of the central flowery land, we 





outer barbarians can tolerably well anticipate 
the result, and are not surprised that it 
eventuates in a production of unmitigated but 
yet t nt chicanery. It would be un- 
civil to Western potentates to insinuate any 
comparison hetween the doings of Hiengfung, 
and the transactions of their civilised cabinets ; 
but we cannot help thinking that the cele- 
brated “ Dialogue between an Englishman and 
a Frenchman,” and which is attributed to the 
Imperial pen—Richard Cobden, M.P., being 
the Englishman—is intended to throw dust in 
the eyes of Europe. We do not suppose that 
Louis Napoleon desires war with England ; 
this would be nothing less than wishing for 
the overthrow of his empire, and the downfall 
of his dynasty ; but he is undoubtedly prepar- 
ing for such a war, and a yery little reflection 
upon the treaties of 1815 will show under what 
necessity such an enterprise might be under- 
taken. 

The Napoleonic idea represents France as a 
compact empire, having, externally at least, no 
weak points to pwuet to an enemy, but offer- 
ing a series of frontiers as formidable in 
aggressive, as secure in defensive warfare. 
For this purpose the great founder of that 
First Empire defined its limits by the Alps, 
the Mediterranean, the Pyrenees, the Bay 
of Biscay, the British Channel, and the 
Rhine. An empire so bounded would com- 
prehend few save those to whom French was 
the natural language, and Paris the natural 
capital. It is with a view to these objects we 
apprehend that the treaties of 1815 are to be 
revised, nor can we imagine it possible that a 
new division of Europe could be made in such 
a manner without involving the necessity of 
an instant and extensive warfare. We believe 


the mode in which the Emperor is ring 
for this struggle is equally astute and charac- 


teristic. He can easily repay Victor Emanuel 
for Savoy, by extensive dominions on the 
other side of the Alps. Sardinia would be 
more properly an Italian kingdom, and the 
French Empire would extend to the Alps. 
Judicious treaties among the German Con- 
federation would make it comparatively easy 
to gain over the smaller Rhine Powers, and it 
would be scarcely necessary to point out the 
inducements by which Austria might be made 
to enter into such a redivision. The great 
opponents, however, must be Prussia and 

ngland ; the latter on account of Belgium, the 
former on her own account. The opposition of 
Prussia need not, however, be very vehement. 
The noble river is an equally good boundary 
for France and Vaterland ; and, provided that 
France has no share on the eastern bank, 
Germany may find it no bad bargain to allow 
her to monopolise the western. A single 
glance at the map of Prussia, which seems as 
though it were achieved by a splashing brush, 
dashed at the northern portion of central 
Europe, and which is intersected by scores of 
independent thrones, dominations, prince- 
doms, virtues, powers—of which perhaps the 
less we say about the virtues the better—will 
satisfy the geographical student that consoli- 
dation is that was. above all blessings, Prus- 
sia requires, and we can easily imagine a treaty 
tripartite between France, Austria, and Prussia, 
whereby the last-named power would at once 
secure what is most needful to herself, and 
yet hand over to her powerful neighbour those 
trans-rhenane provinces, which formed a part 
of the First Empire. We see hitherto no casus 
belli; there are no difficulties that might 
not be overcome by good diplomacy. All 
that remains is the difficult and delicate 
owe of Belgium. At the present moment, 

it were proposed to this country to permit 
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the annexation of Belgium and France, the 
reply would undoubtedly be that the thing 
was impossible ; for, in the first place, did not 
Prince ld m the Princess Charlotte ; 
and, in the second place, did not Lord Palmer- 
ston, in 1830, make him a king, giving him /es 
braves Belges for his subjects, and Brussels— 
that miniature Paris—for his capital? We 
confess to a difficulty here. Leopold must be 
poset for elsewhere, before he can be dis- 
odged from his present position. We question 
whether he would accept the Popedom ; and 
although France and Spain conjointly might 
offer him the Empire of Morocco, yet there is 
a doubt whether any prince descended neither 
from the Prophet, nor yet from the first four 
Caliphs, would be able to- hold a sceptre over 
the Mauritanian races. These, however, are 
remote contingencies, and though Louis Napo- 
leon is, as we think, preparing to claim the 
France of the First Empire, peaceably if it may 
be, but at the edge of the sword if peaceable 
means will not avail, we still see no reason to 
anticipate a speedy disruption of our friendly 
relations. Literature may therefore look for- 
ward with confidence: we hope to gain in the 
present year considerable additions to our 
already great literary wealth ; we trust that our 
authors may write, and our booksellers publish 
freely and profitably, without any fear of blue 
coats, white turbans, red baggy continuations, 
and Zouave scimitars ; and ener that at the 
end of the year we may congratulate ourselves 
on our own success in vaticination. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Lucy Crofton, by the Author of Margaret Mait- 
land, &c. (Hurst and Blackett.) 


SENSITIVE, impatient, clear-sighted, and weak- 
willed Aunt Clare, the biographer of Lucy 
Crofton, is a great favourite of ours. Sur- 
rounded by the luxurious comforts of Hilfont, 
the wife of a man she adores — and only half 
respects,— the Lady Bountiful of her village, 
and the quasi-mother of a group of young 
irls whom she educates at her own place of 
tcourt, Aunt Clare is not happy. She is 
for ever pining after that dead baby of hers, 
whom she welcomed with such lavish hope, 
who was to be all her life and all her joy, and 
whom she learned to love, in that one brief 
hour of his life, with a mystery of passion 
possible only to mothers. Derwent does not 
understand her. 


preyed very heavily on him. He reads his 
novels, buried in his easy chair, and sur- 
rounded by flowers and pictures, in all ima- 
ginable floridness of colour and luxury of 
arrangement; and grows daily sleeker and 
lazier, more conten‘, more obtuse, more kindly- 
humoured, and less loving. Derwent comes 
before us something like a well-fed, well-fa- 
voured human oyster: and we do not wonder 
that Aunt Clare, with her nervous tempera- 
ment and excitable nature, should find him 
dull and stupid, and fret in her heart over his 
almost unmanly want of ambition and energy. 
For Aunt Clare is querulous; decidedly so, 
and by no means faultless; but then she is 
true and natural, full of latent power, and 
brimming over with force, and feeling, and life 
unused. And now, to solace her in her soli- 
tude, fortune throws in her way a companion. 
Derwent’s cousin dies, and leaves an only girl, 
an orphan, to the rough charge of the cruel 
world, if indeed Derwent and Aunt Clare will 
not step in between, and take her to their 
home and hearts. Of course they will. Der- 
went starts off at once “to one of the German 


Happy, sleek, lazy Derwent, | 
the loss of that unconscious child has not | 


baths ” where his cousin has died, and soon 
returns, ‘bringing with him fair and prett 
Lucy Crofton as their life-long guest, Their 
manner of return was in this wise : 


“T heard no sound of wheels, though my ears 
were sufficiently keen— the snow had impeded 
the road and made it noiseless — but I heard sud- 
denly a bustle in the hall, and felt, or supposed I 
felt, the cold sudden blast of air from the open 
door. I rose up to listen, wondering what it 
might be, when suddenly the door was thrown 
open, and Derwent appeared leading the stranger 
in his hand. He was glad to see me, and glad to 
come home; flushed by the cold and rapid jour- 
ney, he looked exhilarated, bright, and cheered, 
more than seemed possible to me, and came in, 
in this sudden, hurried way, rather to introduce his 
| charge than to meet his wife, from whom, since our 
| marriage, he had never been parted before. It was 

the most momentary pang in the world, but it 
| was a pang which startled me out of my soli- 
| tude. Then I went forward to meet them. ‘This 
| is Lucy, Clare,’ said Derwent, giving her over 
| tome. I took her hand and kissed her, in an 
anxious revulsion of feeling, determined not to 
be unkind to the orphan; and strange to tell, 
strange to think of, she, looking more self-pos- 
sessed than I was, kissed me. When I felt the 
firm light touch of her lips upon my cheek, I was 
more startled than I can describe, and involun- 
| tarily drew back a step to look at her. She was 
fair-haired and blue-eyed, a pretty girl. The 
journey and her grief, and her sudden entrance 
into a new home, had not discomposed Lucy. She 
looked at me, but not as a timid girl looks at the 
elder woman in whose hands the comfort of her 
life is henceforth to be. There was nothing wist- 
ful, nothing downcast, nothing propitiatory in 
her face, She looked so entirely able to take 
| care of herself that insensibly my compassion 
evaporated. Every unconscious movement she 
made, every detail of her appearance, helped to 
extinguish my sympathy. Her big shawl was 
thrown on firmly over her arm with not a shadow 
of drag in it. Her hair was so smooth on her 
forehead, her step so unhesitating, one could not 
help feeling sure that everything Lucy wanted 
was there, exact, and in the most beautiful order, 
in that bag which she carried in her hand, and that 
there was not the remotest necessity for untying 
her bonnet and loosening her cloak, and making 
her sit down by the fire, as I did, instinctively. 
I said, ‘Welcome to Hilfont, my dear; are you 
very tired?’—mechanically. They were such 
words as I should have addressed to another girl 
in her circumstances. 
you do, aunt?’ The girl quite disconcerted me 
with her composure and sensibleness. I did not 
know what to say next; while she sat looking up 
at me, quite brightly, as if she rather compassion- 
ated my unreadiness. 
of position I ever knew.” 





Lucy Crofton and Aunt Clare did not suit. 
From the first, the sensitive, truthful little 
woman felt there was something wrong in all 
the unnatural self-control, the mannered inno- 
cence, the quiet interference, the humility and 
kindness apparently so unconscious, and really 
so unostentatious, which formed Lucy’s cha- 
racter and ways; and Lucy and she entered 
on a quiet war, if indeed that could be called 
war which was only an unspoken dislike on 
both sides. 

Lucy’s calmness and impenetrability fretted 
Aunt Clare into a fever; and the young lady 
was far too clever not to see how far she 
might go with safety, and how disagreeable 
she might make herself without the possibility 
of suspicion or detection. It was all a matter 
of intuition on Aunt Clare’s side, of feeling, 
not of practical proof; and if even she had at- 
tempted to indoctrinate fat, lazy Derwent with 
her views, he could not have understood, and 
would not have received them. Once, indeed, 





And Lucy said, ‘ How do | 


It was the oddest change | 


she flirted so cunningly, yet so obviously, with 
Hugh Sedgewick, little Clara Harley’s fiancé, 
that she forced the young girl, in self-defence, to 
assume a womanly tone towards her formidable 
lover; and, by so doing, revealed a depth and 
strength of nature for which he was unpre- 
pared, and which destroyed Miss Lucy’s power 
forever. But when the explanation had made 
matters once more smooth, and even smoother 
than before, Lucy was by no means baffled : 


“As for myself, my curiosity of course was 
quieted and set at rest; but Mrs. Fortescue, Mrs. 
Robert, and my namesake of Stoke, all beheld 
the entrance of the gentlemen after dinner with 
a sense of excitement, and disposed themselves to 
look op comfortably at the ripening of this drama. 
Lucy herself, perhaps, was the person present 
least disturbed. She knew well enough that Clara 
was aggravated to the point of doing something; 
| like all very clever and acute people, Lucy was 
| wiser than her neighbours up to a certain point; 
but beyond that point duller than the simplest. 
| Perhaps it might have been otherwise if her own 
| heart had ever been concerned. She knew by intui- 
tion that poor little Clara would do or say some- 
thing to relieve herself of her unusual suffering 
| this day; but how easily honest love and real na- 

ture could dispose of those cobwebs, Lucy, 

straitened by her very knowingness, did not 
know. Yet I believe she perceived at a glance 
that her power was gone. 

“‘ Hugh Sedgewick had too much good sense 
and discretion to make any remarkable difference, 
or, indeed, any difference which an indifferent 
spectator could have noticed ; but we knew better, 
and so did Lucy. She behaved with the greatest 
cleverness and skill — so great that even I could 
almost have owned myself deceived. She talked 
to everybody just as usual—talked to Hugh 
Sedgewick just as usual; but she made no appeal 
to him as she had been in the habit of doing. 
This was the only symptom of consciousness. 
For the rest, Lucey behaved herself exactly as she 
was wont to do, and was really much less like a 
convicted schemer and mischief-maker than I 
was, and of anything like the defection of an 
admirer made no sign. Then I began to per- 
ceive, and I do not doubt my companions per- 
ceived with me, how cautiously this clever little 
girl had managed, and how little ground we had 
for accusing her of any desire to attract Mr. 
Sedgewick. Had she been so accused, I feel cer- 
tain that Lucy’s astonished and indignant virtue 
would have been edifying, and that her accuser 
must have retired utterly discomfited yet not the 
less convinced that the indictment was a true 
one. She ought to have been a lawyer beyond 
controversy, so thoroughly was she aware of the 
difference between legal proveable demonstration 
| and moral proof.” 


|  Luey still further annoys Aunt Clare by 
| entangling the affections, and accepting the 
offer, of her adopted heir, brave, clumsy, blun- 
dering Bertie. Aunt Clare had destined Bertie 
for Alice Harley, and was proportionately dis- 
comfited when she found that Miss Lucy had 
frustrated her designs, and got herself into the 
osition of mistress expectant of Estcourt. 
| But the young lady’s game was deeper, and 
| her quarry higher than Bertie, the blundering 
| guardsman; she aimed at young Mr. Broom, 
the heir of Plantagenet Hall, who is little 
more, however, than a nominis umbra through 
the book; making his appearance only once, 
when Lucy was indulging m a stolen interview 
with him over the stile in the wood. And now it 
comes out why Lucy has accepted Bertie. 
Her love affair with young Mr. Broom is a 





} 











secret from his proud old father, and she fears 
that he will stand too much in awe to venture 
on an actual marriage, unless spurred thereto 
by very pressing circumstances. So she makes 
Bertie’s honest passion her lever, talks of the 
hated marriage into which she is about to be 


Lucy very nearly overreached herself, when | forced, and so plays upon this very donkey-like 
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and empty young man, that an elopement is 
on, immediately consequent on Aunt 
Clare’s discovery of the meeting at the stile. 
And Lucy does elope; aad even Derwent then 
is convinced that she is bad. But Bertie holds 
art by his faith in her; believes that Aunt 
Clare has treated her ill, and so driven her 
away: and will not mest 2 Gretna Green or 
another husband as possible contingencies in 
the programme of the future, until Aunt Clare 
sends him this letter, which there was no 
gainsaying: 

“The next letter I had overlooked. When I 
saw the writing, I tore it open with still greater 
eagerness. It was from Lucy. It was written 
with a levity and lightness of tone, assumed, 
doubtless, to show how little sense of wrong she 
had; perhaps, too, the natural expression of re- 
lief from her long dissimulation. She was mar- 
ried, and they were going to spend a few weeks 
in a cottage on one of the lakes. ‘ Neither Re- 
ginald nor I am at all romantic,’ wrote this calm 
bride. ‘If I had by chance married Bertie in- 
stead, this would have been much more congenial 
to him than it is to us ; but we cannot go to old Mr. 
Broom directly, and so have made up our minds 
to wait here. I have not written to Bertie, and I 
dare say he would not care to hear from me now. 
I should be much obliged if you would convey 
my good wishes to him, and say that I am really 
grieved to have givenhim any pain. Inevershould 
have done it, I assure you, Aunt Clare, but that 
he was very urgent, and I was very much em- 
barrassed about Reginald, whom you had seen by 
chance in the village, and did not know how 
in the world to direct your attention from him. 
I knew we should have been ruined if you had 
found us out then, and I thought it was sure to 
please Bertie for the time, if I accepted him, and 
he would perhaps bear my marrying somebody 
else better at another time than just then. So, 
all things considered, I thought I was justified in 
what I did, though it was a great vexation to me 
to be obliged to do it. If you will explain this 
to Bertie, as much as you think proper, I shall be 
so pleased.’” 


Of course Bertie’s disappointment wears 
itself out like all disappointments, and he goes 
to India, where he flourishes and does well. 
Lucy is clever enough to win over old Mr. 
Broom to her own side — for Lucy is a Becky 
Sharp in her way—and soon dates her letters 
from Plantagenet Hall, the aim of all her 
ambition; and poor little Aunt Clare is again 

laddened by the sight and sound of a young 
ife clinging to hers, and one day shows Der- 
went a son, who is to charm him out of his 
easy chair existence, and lead him up by love 
to energy and work. 

It is a charming book ; a pretty story sweetly 
told, without a grain of affectation in it from 
first to last; gentle, interesting, natural, and 
not weak. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Morphy’s Games of Chess. 'The lovers of chess 
have just had a work published for their express 
edification, being nothing less than a volume con- 
taining the principal games played by the cele- 
brated Morphy both in England and America, 
with notes, analytical and critical, by the well- 
known Lowenthal. It forms a volume of Bohn’s 
Scientific Library. 

The Nature and Treatment of Gout and Rheu- 
matic Gout. By Alfred Baring Garrod, M.D., 
F.R.S. 8vo. (Walton and Maberly, London, 
1859.) The word “ gout” was in the first in- 
stance derived from that humoral (not altogether 
erroneous either) theory of the disease, which 
ascribed its origin to the instillation of a morbid 
humour into the joints “drop by drop.” In fact, 
the French for drop, “ goutte,” means also gout; 
and hence it is, that we find synonymous appella- 
tions of the disease in most modern languages 





(French, goutte; Italian, gotta; Spanish, gota; 
German, gicht, &c.) One of the earliest deserip- 
tions of gout is to be found in the works of Hip- 
pocrates, who flourished 350 3.c., and, following 
the thread of writers downwards, we find con- 
tinual allusions to the disease. Indeed, Lucian’s 
Tragopodagra and Ocypus may almost be said to 
have gout, its pains and terrors, for their theme. 
We shall not follow Dr. Garrod further into the 
very interesting researches he has made in this 
direction ; but rather seek to convey briefly to 
our readers those points in the history of gout, of 
which we were, up to the time of Dr. Garrod’s 
investigations (which he has now with a truly 
laudable patience and ability been pursuing for 
upwards of twelve years), really in total ignorance. 
Dr. Garrod has demonstrated by the best of 
evidence —that of facts— that gout is a truly 
blood-disease, depending on the presence of an 
unnatural excess of a peculiar acid in the blood. 
This, Uric acid, is one of the chief constituents 
of the urinary excretion of nearly the entire 
animal kingdom. The “ chalkstones,” so fre- 
quently observed in the ears and joints of old 
gouty patients, are composed of this acid. Thus 
much for the essential nature of the disease. 
What are the circumstances favourable to its 
production? It is a popular notion that gout is, 
par excellence, one of the unpleasant heirlooms 
which are handed down from generation to 
generation of a “gouty family.” Scientific 
statistics fully bear out this idea. In one sin- 
gular instance our author ascertained that “ for 
upwards of four centuries the eldest son of the 
family had invariably been afflicted with gout 
when he came into the family estate.” Dr. 
Garrod’s views on the influence of beer, wines, and 
spirits in the production of gout are very decided; 
so potent “that it may be a question, whether 
the malady would ever have been known to 
mankind, had such beverages not been indulged 
in.” Strong beers, port, and sherry, stand out in 
relief in this regard; whilst on the contrary the 
lighter wines, as claret, hock, Moselle, and even 
Champagne and spirits, are comparatively inno- 
cuous. A very curious fact that Dr. Garrod has 
noticed is, that plumbers and painters (from the 
impregnation of the system with lead) are peculi- 
arly liable to gout. ‘To every sufferer from gout 
the name of colchicum is as “ familiar as house- 
hold words,” and we might almost add, at intervals 
“all the year round”* too. Yet this drug has 
only been in use since the last century, having 
been introduced into medicine by Baron Stork in 
1763. But the most remarkable circumstance is, 
that a variety of colechicum was used in the treat- 
ment of gout 1280 years ago, under the name of 
hermodactyl (€pyoddervdos), being first men- 
tioned by Alexander of Trales about 580 a.p. 
Dr. Garrod’s opinion of the value of colchicum is, 
that it has “a most powerful influence in the 
progress of gouty inflammation ;” “that it pos- 
sesses as specific a control over true gouty inflam- 
mation as cinchona barks over intermittent 
diseases ;” and further, that “ when colchicum is 
carefully prescribed, it has no tendency to prolong 
the gouty paroxysm, or render the disease more 
chronic in its character.” In conclusion, it is on 
the present occasion our pleasing duty to congra- 
tulate Dr. Garrod on the production of his 
valuable work, which we can conscientiously 
recommend to any of our readers, who may be 
so unfortunate as to feel in the slightest degree 
interested in the subject of which it treats,— 
which, Dr. Garrod will excuse us for saying, we 
sincerely hope they are not. 

Songs for the Little Ones at Home. Illustrated 
by Birket Foster and John Absolon. (Sampson 
Low.) This little volume consists of sixteen 
little poems, by different authors, each poem being 
accompanied by a coloured engraving. The 
poems are well selected, and the book is nicely 
printed and illustrated, and will form an accept- 
able present to those for whom it is published. 
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The Post-Office Directory for 1860. (Kelly.) 
We are very that we are so late in notici 
the appearance of this wonderful volume. Though 
even now it is scarcely necessary to say more 
than that, in point of utility, in variety of infor- 
mation, in clearness of type, in correctness, and 
in completeness, there is little or nothing left to 
desire. This bulky Directory of the greatest 
city in the world is in every respect one of the 
marvels of the age. 

The Vicar of Lyssel. A Clergyman’s Diary of 
1729-82. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) A v 
simple, and touching, and pleasantly written book 
is this. It merely purports to be an unaffected 
record of the domestic life of a clergyman in 
Cumberland ; but it deserves to meet with many 
readers, and we hope that it will find them. The 
little volume is exceedingly well got up, and we 
cordially recommend it. 

Columbus; or, the New World. A Poem, by 
Britannicus. (Bennett.) This is only, it appears, 
Volume I.: the later voyages of Columbus and 
his death are reserved to form matter for a second 
poem, the issue of which, however, depends upon 
the reception given to this one by the public. As 
a poem we cannot speak very highly of Britan- 
nicus’ production ; as a rhythmical record of the 
life of Columbus, we have no doubt but that it is 
all perfectly correct. 

The Conversion of St. Vladimir ; or, The 
Martyrs of Kief, is the title of No. XI. of Messrs. 
Parker’s Historical Tales. It is interesting, and 
is a great improvement upon the last one, The 
Black Danes, at least as far as regards the carry- 
ing out of the object with which the series is 
published,— the popularising the knowledge of 
Church-history, and the inculeation of Church- 
principles. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. New Edition. Edited by Robert Hunt, 
F.R.S., F.8S.8.  (Longmans.) At the date of its 
publication, and for some years afterwards, this 
well-known dictionary was a most valuable work, 
but the progress of science has introduced so 
many changes, that its complete revision became 
necessary, and has been undertaken by Mr. 
Robert Hunt, assisted by a numerous staff of 
well-known men of science. The appearance of 
the first part argues well for the success of the 
design ; and we do not doubt that when the whole 
fourteen are before us, we shall have to congratu- 
late the public on the possession of a work really 
necessary to students and manufacturers. The 
alterations and additions are very numerous ; and 
we observe an excellent paper on Aluminium, 
brought down to this time. Other topics seem 
ie well treated. It struck us that the subject 
of Allotropy is rather summarily dismissed, as it 
is likely to have an important influence on arts 
and manufactures. Perhaps, however, when we 
come to the several important substances suscep- 
tible of this condition, we shall find it more 
amply noticed. The principal articles in this 
part are on Acetic Acid, Acidimetry, Alcohol, 
Alkalimetry, Alum, Ammonia, and Anchors. 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.Soc. (Routledge.) 

The January number of this work treats of 
shrewmice, hedgehogs, opossums, kangaroos, and 
similar creatures. "The letter-press is pleasantly 
written, and the illustrations numerous, but they 
strike us as being  t liable to mislead 
young readers as to the size of the animals. 

The Gallery of Nature. By the Rev. Thomas 
Milner, M.A, F.R.G.S. New Edition. (W. 
and R. Chambers.) Parts 15—17 complete the 
Geology of this publication, going from the 
Silurian system to the Recent formations. It is 
profusely illustrated. by wood engravings, which 
are surprisingly good, considering the low price 
of the work. The last number contains an index, 
which bears marks of careful compilation. 

Pre- Adamite Man. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 
The author of this work has been struck by the 
geological evidence in favour of a much higher 
antiquity of the human race, than has generally 
been ascribed to it, and ing this in connec- 
tion with some difficulties in the early chapters 
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of Genesis, together with certain other passages 
of Scripture, he has concocted a theory of a race 
of human beings previous to the creation of 
Adam, to whom he ascribes warlike implements, 
and other indications of savage life, at the same 
time supposing them to have been wonderfully 
perfect, and having bodies not subject to death, 
and therefore unlikely to furnish us with fossil 
remains. Geology is certainly an unfortunate 
science in tempting persons who know little of 
its facts and nothing of its philosophy to set up 
all sorts of queer speculations; and when theolo- 


the absurdities with which the public is treated. 


Hugh Miller, whose geological knowledge was | 


very considerable, and Mr. Gosse, who has de- 
servedly won an excellent reputation as a natu- 


ralist, are both illustrations of the folly of leaving | 
scientific methods for a game at guess-work di- | 
rected by prejudice ; but the warning derived | 
from their example has been thrown away upon | 


the author of this book. 
any harm, because it exhibits little skill in argu- 
ment, and its theories are not particularly at- 
tractive. 


The Prize Microscopes of the Society of Arts. 
(Ward and Co.) The main object of this little 
book appears to be to contribute to the notoriety of 
the ioe | of Arts prize microscopes, made by 
Messrs. Field and Co., of Birmingham, and to 
warn the public against the artifices of makers 
who have unfairly taken a name to which the 
firm just mentioned are exclusively entitled. We 
hear a very good report of the microscopes in 
question, but cannot speak from personal obser- 
vation. The remarks which this little book con- 
tains to assist beginners will prove in the main 
useful, but we doubt Mr. Woodward’s being a 


practical microscopist, and he has still left the | 


work, on 
e ought to 


place open for a really good shillin 
“What to Do with a Microscope.” 
add, the plates are good. : 


The Conway in the Stereoscope, illustrated by 
Roger Fenton, Esq., M.A., with Notes Descriptive 
and Historical, by James Bridge Davidson, Esq., 
M.A. (Lovell Reeve.) This is a very pleasantly 
written volume, accompanied by twenty of the 


most charming stereographs we remember to have | 


seen. In looking at beautiful landscapes ren- 
dered by its means, we at once feel that photo- 
graphy offers no literal transcript of nature, 
although much of its detail is marvellously exact ; 
but there is room for artistic talent and genius in 
its employment, as no mere chemical precision 
and mechanical dexterity can compensate for 
want of a capacity to realise the meaning of the 
objects selected for the experiment. There is a 
profound sentiment in photographic landscapes 
well chosen and well executed, and we often find 
an otherwise good picture spoilt for want of 
knowing how to select a point of view adapted to 
the process. Mr. Fenton has long been remark- 
able for his success in rescuing photography from 
being a mechanical trade, and raising it to the 
dignity of a branch of art, but we do not think 
his skill has ever been more conspicuous than in 
the production of the little gems in the present 
volume. Every view is worth a separate descrip- 
tion; and although the work is beautifully got up 
for the drawing-room table, we cannot but regret 
that the pictures have to beseen by the very im- 
perfect method of the “book stereoscope ”—an 
instrument which cannot do justice to their 
varied merits. Mr. Fenton has been more fortu- 
nate than usual with moving water, which, al- 
though it at first looks somewhat like a snowfield, 
gets a more fluid character after quiet examina- 
tion, and harmonises much better with the tones 
of other portions of the scene than is com- 
monly the case. The first view, “Down the 
Lledr,” is admirable throughout. In the fore- 
ground i isa mass of broken rocks and foam, while 
in the middle distance the river seems to wind 
aes through the hills, and the faint out- 
mountains close the scene. This is one 

Pr ¢ the best, but we prefer the last, notwithstand- 
ing some technical defects. It is Fordd (Forss?) 
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It is not likely to do | 
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Nevin, and under the stereoscope presents an almost 
interminable river valley, with varied lights upon 
the shadowy waters, and leafy trees almost over- 
arching the bed of the stream. The atmospheric 
effects in this piece are singularly fine, and we 
could fancy the sunlight had made an acquaint- 
ance with Turner, before giving us so poetical a 
version of an exquisite view. There are many 
others we could particularise with pleasure, but 
will only cite the “Double Bridge on the 
Machno.” The “ bridge ” is by no means easy 


| to see, but the water and trees are very fine, and 
gical crotchets are superadded, there is no limit to | 


there are fantastic dashes of light, which, if not 
corresponding with anything really seen in 
nature, are eminently beautiful and suggestive. 
The letter-press i is far above the guide-book stan- 
dard, but, with no disrespect to Mr. Davidson, we 
prefer looking at the pictures, and making stories 
for ourselves. 

The Nature, Value, and Disputability of Life | 
Assurance Policies. By Alexander Robertson. 
(Clark, Edinburgh ; Bateman, London.) In this 
pamphlet Mr. Robertson discusses several ques- 


the disputability of policies, and the hardships 
suffered by policy-holders and families, in conse- 
quence of defects of practice and of law. 

The Assurance Magazine. (C. & E. Layton.) 
The January number of the above magazine, a 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, contains 
papers on the Law of Mortality, by Mr. Make- 
ham; on the Rationale of certain Actuarial Es- 
timates, by Mr. Jellicoe ; on the Purchase of Life 
Policies, by Mr. Day ; and on a Test for ascertain- 
ing whether an observed degree of uniformity is to 
be considered remarkable, by Mr. R. Campbell ; 
also on the Medical Estimate. for Life Assurance, 
by Dr. Ward. These essays, although calculated 
to be useful to the class to whom they are ad- 
dressed, will not interest the general publie. Dr. 
Ward has shown that if medical difficulties are 
fully acted upon, Life Assurance would have 
little practical value; as scarcely anybody is 
sound enough to come oy to the medical standard. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

SratisticaL Socrety.—Tuesday, Jan. 17, 8 
p.M. On the Distribution and Productiveness of 
Taxes, with reference to the Prospective Ameliora- 
tions in the Public Revenue of the United King- 
dom, by Leone Levi, Esq. 

Society or Arrs.— Wednesday Jan. 18,8 P.m.: 
Dr. Angus Smith, F.R.S., on Science in our Courts 
of Law. 

Linnzan Socrery.— Thursday, Jan. 19, 8 
p.m.: Drs. Carpenter and Claparéde, Further Ob- 
servations on Tomopteris onisciformis ; J. Lubbock, 
Esq., on the Tracheary System of Insects; and 
F. Walker, ve on the Dipterous Insects col- 
lected by Mr. Wallace in Amboyna. 

Royat Instirurion. — Tuesday, Jan. 17, 3 
p.m.: Professor Owen, on Fossil Birds and 
Reptiles.—Thursday, Jan. 19, 3 p.m. : Professor 
Tyndall, on Light.—Friday, Jan. 20, 8 p.m.: 
Professor Tyndall, on the Influence of Magnetic 
Force in the Electric Discharge. 

MeETEoROLOGICAL.— Wednesday.— On the Me- 
teorol of the Arctic Regions, by David Walker, 
Esq., M.D., surgeon and naturalist to the Arctic 
Discovery Expedition; and on the Meteorology 
and Simoom or Poisonous Winds of the district of 
Beloochistan, in India, during the months of June, 
July, and August, 1859. 

InsTITUTION oF CrviIL ENGINEERS.—Tuesday, 
Jan. 17, 8 p.m.: Continued Discussion upon Mr. 
Grantham’s Paper, “On Arterial Drainage and 
Outfalls.” 

Ustrep Service Instrrution.— Monday, Jan. 
16, 8 p.m.: Capt. Sherard Osborne, R.N., C.B., 
a Paper on the Arctic Researches. —Friday, Jan. 
20, 3 p.m.: J. Bird, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., a 
Leeture on the Military and Sanitary Institutions 
of the Roman Armies, and the Causes of the 
Decay of the Legions. 

Astatic SocreTy. — Saturday, Jan. 20, 8} 
pP.m.:J. A. Mann, Esq., on India as a Source of 
Cotton Supply. 
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ma we — Thursday, 8 p.m.: On Metal- 
urgical Chemi by R. Warrington, E W. 
Odling, Hon. ner : on 
Roya Socirery.—Jan. 19: Prof. Pliicker, Ac- 
tion of the Magnet on Electric Currents trans- 
mitted through Tubes of any Form. — J. P. 
Gassiot, on the Interruption of the Voltaic Dis- 
charge in Vacuo by the Magnetie Force. 
GroLoaicaL Sociery.— Papers to be read Jan. 
18: 1. On some Sections South of Oxford, by 
Prof. J. Phillips, Pres. G.S.—2. On the Old Red 
Sandstone of the Grampians, by Prof. R. Hark- 
ness, F.G.8.—3. On the Old Red Sandstone of 
the South of Scotland, by A. Geikie, Esq., F.G.S, 
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Harmonies of Political ones. by Stirling, 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 
Beecher (HL), Life Thoughts, L: my edition, 4to. 10s. 6d. 
re (Le ), W by Captain M. Reid, 3 vols. Post Svo. 
Bickerstoth (E.), Book of Private Devotions, new ed. iene. Law og 


(C.), fi Walt of the Book of Ecclesiastes, post 8v 
olunteers, how to Organise and Drill them, oth 
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Caesar's "Gallic Wa, translated by Wogan, 12mo. 2s. 
Conese reek and Latin Texts, Herodotus, by Bilakesly,2 vols . 


Cockton (i. ), Stanley Thorn, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Come, Ger. J., Vicar of Benfleet), Life of, by Rev. W. Heygate, 
0. 18. 


Core acy. )s Rome Account of the Borough of Plympton 8t. Mau- 


» Dos 
De tan (D. qr . Phe CXIX. Psalm, 258. 
Discontented Dick, the Bouselty Chicken, Ato. ls. 64, 
Mang (The) Master, 5th ed. 12mo. 1s. 
‘on (J.), Chureh Catechism, ith ed, 18m6. 2s. 6d. 
Donaldson (Th.), Hand Book of Specifications, parts I. and II. 8vo, 


Elfie in Sicily, 2 vo. post 8vo. 18s. 
Gol — s Grammar of Geography, by Wright, new ed. 12mo. 


Fe caren Cit.) Sermons, 12mo. 3s. 

Folchetto, Hales a, from the todian of Varese, post 8v0. 7s. 6d. 
Jhristmas, a Prize Poem, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

andel’s ae Sacred and Secular, 4to. 4s. 

arry Linton, or the Undercurrent of Life, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

awthorn (N. , Tanglewood Tales, new ed. 2 vols. 18mo. 2s. each. 

odge (C.), , Exposition of Second Epistle of Corinthians, post 8vo. 


Hogg (N.), Poetical Letters anda Witch Story in the Devonshire 
Dialect, 4th ed. 12mo. 1s. 
Hom A By Every Day Book, or Guide to the Year, new ed. 4 vols. 


34s. 
pa. for the Church Militant, new ed. 12mo. 6s. 
Irving (J.), History of Dumbartonshire, 2nd ed. 4:0. 
— (C.), ‘Life and Theatrieal Times of, 2nd ed. 2 Sua. post 8vo. 


King (¥. A.), Lectures to Cheshire —_ aunties, 8vo. Is. 
Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book, 1860, | 
Macaulay, the Historian, Statesman, om Revayist, 12mo. 28, 6¢ 

~ Cormac CW.), Aspirations for the Inner, the Spiritual’ Lite, 

Vi 

Marcet (W.), On Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Marriott (Th.), Gas Consumers’ Manual, 12mo. . 28. 
i (Miss), ‘lhe Great E ‘xperiment, a Novel, 3 vols. post 


Monthi: Herald, 1859, 12m: 
More (ss ~&. = J Household of, by Author of “ Mary Powell,” ith 


Nautical M no 1859, 8' 
Nelson (Robert), Memoir of his ti tie and Times, by Seeretan, 8vo. 














12mo. 3s. 
Perse y, orning Rules of Praise, 2nd ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Peter Parley’s Wanderers by Sea and Land, 18mo, 2s. 
Philip’ . National School Atlas, 4to. 1s. 
Poetry fi = iy Hours, by Gerda Fay, |6mo. 3s. 6d. 
eace: Remarks on Eucharistic Doctrines, 8vo.2 s. 
a 4 (The) pees by Living Divines, vol. 76, 8vo. 78. 6d. 
mech, vol. 37, 4 
Selkirk : ane On a More Effectual System of National Defence, 


Patience of Ho: pe, be Author of “ Present Heaven,” 
" (Lad: 


Sermons for elt Helo and ee 1 vol. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
bee (8.) Self-H. new ed 0. 68. 
— m tT. Aco k., ie History & Moses “in Connection with Egyptian 
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Stoughton .) ), Song of ok a s Flock j in XXIII. Psalm, post Svo. 


Stowe (Mrs.), Minister’s Wooing, new ed. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Sunday Services oh ee for Young Children, Edited | by Countess 


Tales and Sketch tches of Christian Life, 3rd ed. 12mo. 5s. 
‘Tatham (E. Be ne rte Fn Ay regory, }2mo. 3s. 6d. 
‘homs’ ae 1860, 8s. 6d. and 15s. 
Thoughts for Quiet ye by M. KM. square 16mo. Is. 6d. 
Vicar of Lyssel, a Clergyman’, 's Dine, 172982, 16mo. 48. 6d, 
Watets (A. T.), Anatomy of the Human Lung, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Wellington’ 8 bake of) Life, by Yonge, 2 vols. 8v0. 40s. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


New Poem sy Mr. Ernest Jones, — We 
understand that a new poem by Mr. Ernest Jones 
is in the press, and will shortly be published. It 
is entitled Corayda, and is dedicated by permission 
to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. If one considers 
the political antecedents of the dedicator and the 
dedicatee, the fact of a poem by such an author 
appearing under such patronage will seem rather 
curious. 

CrystaL Parace.—Return of admissions for 
six days ending Friday, January 6th, 1860 :— 
number admitted, including season ticket holders, 
19,335. 

Sour KensincTon Museum. — During the 
week ending 7th January, 1860, the visitors have 
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been as follows: — On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 8308 ; on Monday, and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 5896; on the three students’ 
days (admission to the public 6d.) 1422; one 
students’ jevening, Wednesday, 292 ; total, 15,918 ; 
from the opening of the museum 1,215,862. 

Tue Lonvon OrcHesTRAL ASSOCIATION. — 
The first meeting of this society took place on 
Saturday evening at St. James’ Hall, when up- 
wards of sixty amateur instrumentalists were pre- 








sent, and very creditably performed several over- | 


tures and symphonies, under the able direction of 
Dr. James Pech. The next meetings are an- 
nounced to take place every Saturday evening, 
terminating in June. 

Burtvinc ImproveMENTS IN IrELAND.—The 
Hon. Robert Bourke, a member of the Executive 
Committee, and Mr. Gruneisen, Secretary to the 
Conservative Land Society, have just returned 
from a visit to Ireland, in order not only to intro- 
duce the freehold land system, as yet unknown in 
that country, but also to ascertain whether the 
plan of model lodging-houses could not be advan- 
tageously extended to Ireland, and a general 
amelioration made in the dwellings of the opera- 
tives and peasantry. 

Dean Trrencu’s admirable little book on the 
“Study of Words” has reached a ninth edition, 





revised and enlarged ; in addition to this, a large | 


and important etymological dictionary, wherein 
every word will be traced, tracked, and dodged to 
its very root or etymon, is in the course of publi- 
cation. Verily the study of words must be like 
other studies, entrancing to those who take it up. 

A Frorau Compass. — A little plant is found 
upon the prairies of Texas called the “compass 


. than forty-five conspicuous objects of interest, and 


as soon as the spectator has grown familiar with 
the light and his position, he becomes powerfully 
impressed with the reality of the scene, while the 
mass of details that can be distinguished by an 
attentive examination will furnish agreeable em- 
ployment for some time. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Paris, 11th January. 


| I HAVE just been enabled from the evidence of 
| my own eyes and ears, to record one of those 


strange modifications of public opinion that take 
place nowhere so often, or so unexpectedly as here! 
I told you some“time back of the immense success 
of Young Dumas’ new piece, Le Pére Prodigue. 


| I went last night to see this again, and was as- 


tonished beyond measure at the change that had 
taken place in the feelings of the house. This is 


| easy to explain: no one so much as Young Alex- 


andre Dumas knows how to “ getup” a success, and 
“make” a public. For a full fortnight after any of 


| his plays appear, he insures their fanatical vogue, 


flower,” which under all cireumstances of climate, | 


*hanges of weather, rain, frost, or sunshine, in- | 2 
chang fa ’ .? | now, however, seen with my own eyes, and am 


variably turns its leaves and flower towards the 
North. 

THACKERAY’s new Magazine has had a great 
success; it has already sold eighty-five thousand 
of the first number, and we may add, had more 
than seven hundred pounds of advertisements 
stitched-up with it. 

Fonerat or Lorp Macavu.ay.—The remains 
of this illustrious man have been deposited in 
their last resting-place in Westminster Abbey. 
The family cortége, which was preceded by se- 
veral mutes, one of whom bore a plume of feat ers, 
consisted of a hearse drawn by six horses, three 
mourning coaches, and a brougham, and was, as 
this description of it indicates, of a very unosten- 
tatious character. The chief mourners were the 
Rev. J. Macaulay and Mr. Macaulay, jun., C. L. 
Macaulay, Esq., and George Trevelyan; Esq., 
who were seated in the first carriage. S. F. Ellis, 
Esq., E. Cropper, Esq., J. Cropper, jun., Esq., 
and H. Holland, Esq., were conveyed in the 
second carriage. In front walked the Constable 
of the Abbey, the Almsmen of the Abbey, sixteen 
Boys of the Choir; the Sub-Dean; Canons — Rep- 
ton, Jennings, and Cureton; the Dean (Rev. R. 
C. Trench). The pall-bearers were: the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Carlisle, Earl Shelburne, 
Earl Stanhope, Sir Henry Holland, Bart., Lord 
John Russell, Duke of Argyll, the Speaker, Sir 
David Dundas, the Dean of St. Paul’s (Dr. Mil- 
man). ‘The service performed on this occasion 
was deeply earnest and impressive. Indeed, the 
whole ceremony was conducted in such a manner 
as to render it more than usually solemn in its 
effect. 

Panorama of Venice.—Mr. Burford has just 
opened a beautiful view of Venice, which is not 
taken from any of the well-known spots so fami- 
liar through the works of Turner, and other 
celebrated artists. On entering the gallery from 
which the panorama is seen, the visitor finds him- 
self at once in front of the famous church of St. 
Mark, whose barbaric splendour and quaint out- 
lines are clearly exhibited. Next comes the 
Doge’s Palace, and a glimpse of the water, and to 
the right is the Campanile Tower, unfortunately 
shorn of its top, and the great square filled with 
the varied groups proper to the carnival season. 
The illustrating guide book enumerates no less 





and if any one out of France could ever arrive at 
a correct knowledge of what the intrigues of the 
literary world are m France, it would be easy to 
explain how this can be brought about. But 
that would be too long, and perhaps, after all, 
not interesting to apurely English public. Suffice 
it to say, that Young Dumas never fails a success 
at first, and I was thoroughly justified in saying 
to you that Ze Pére Prodigue, a full fortnight 
after its debut, held the Paris public in resolute 
enthusiasm. Some few very old “ stagers” did 
say to me, “ wait for the real public and you will 
soon see,” but I could not believe this. I have 


not only forced to confess the “ old stagers ” were 
right, but I am somewhat more disposed to think 
that even in the Paris public there is some sense 
of morality left. The aspect of the public last 
night was a different one from what I had observed 
before ; it was far more, I should say, composed 
of what one would call “everybody,” and cer- 
tainly “everybody ” was far from disposed to 
accept quietly (much less approvingly) all the 
enormities of André De la Rivonniére and his 
father. The house was by no means a full one; 
the boxes had in them many persons well known 
in society, and I did not discover one Dame aux 
Camelias. Well, I am bound to admit that this 
public hardly applauded once, and was decidedly 
unsympathetic during the whole performance. 
You might frequently see heads turned in 
disgust from the want of dignity evinced in 
some scenes, and countenances expressive of gen- 
uine repugnanee at the picture presented on the 
stage. No one, literally no one, applauded except 
the professional claqueurs, and it was impossible 
not to see that the whole assembly of people 
gathered together there, were seriously aware that 
the drama enacted before them was an immoral 
one, and that, if it was (as it unluckily is) the true 
delineation of what French manners now are, why 
so much the worse for French manners. Now this 
is a decided progress. Generally, till now, when 
one attempts to talk toa Frenchman of the inferi- 
ority of morals here compared to those of other 
countries, he tells you other countries are more hy- 
pocritical, and that is the only difference, so that I 
am really disposed to hail with satisfaction any 
progress made on the part of a French public 
towards distinguishing what we should term mo- 
rality from immorality. This is not exactly the 
first time that I have thought I perceived a dispo- 
sition in the hitherto careless and light-minded 
society of France, to judge more sanely of these 
kind of subjects. Upon the occasion of Madame 
Sand’s last scandalous novel, Elle et Lui, I was 
rather struck with the effect produced, and in 
that case another feature rendered the whole more 
remarkable. Madame Sand’s immoral book was 
one of the best written of her later works, and 
had something in it of her once simply fine style 
(which she had gradually been losing for many 
obvious reasons) ; the literary superiority therefore 





of her work over the Lui et Elle of Paul de Musset 
was incontestable; still the public gave its verdict in 
favour of the morality of Lui et Elle, and upheld 
its original sentence against the cowardly and trea- 
cherous work that had called it into existence. 
After that appeared the simply infamous and 
indecent book of Madame Louise Colet, entitled 
Lui. That had no excuse whatever, whether 
of talent or opportuneness, and at this Paris 
whole and entire gave forth but one opinion: 
universal and unmitigated disgust greeted this 
abominable and gratuitous effusion. But in 
reality all this has given wholesome exercise to 
the moral sense of the French; and now, when 
the genuine public is brought to pronounce upon 
such a production as Le Pére Prodigue, it is 
positively capable of judging of the impropriety 
in spite of the talent, and of reacting against the 
frensied fanaticism of the public “ got up” for the 
few first nights. 

Another event in the theatrical world has, I 
confess, disappointed me, that is, the utter 
failure of Giuglini at the Italiens. Somehow 
or other, the artist and the audience were 
from the very first moment unsympathetic to 
each other, and I, for one, saw clearly that 
Giuglini would not “do” in Paris. He was 
chilled and bewildered, and lost all control over 
his faculties. His voice had no longer any 
“ charm ;” his style lost all repose ; and he terribly 
overacted everything. Here and there in the 
Puritani, I thought once or twice he was going to 
retrieve himself, but it was not to be; for when 
the singer was on the verge of improvement, the 
audience iced him back into mediocrity by its 
stiffness, and when the audience was about to be 
indulgent, the singer was not in a humour to meet 
it half-way ; so that altogether it was, and is, a 
failure. If I had only heard Giuglinising here, I 
should concur with the Parisians in their idea .of 
his being quite second-rate — at best, a graceful 
tenorino, in the style of Gardoni, without his calm- 
ness and tranquillity. I still hope that La 
Favorita may be given, and that with Madame 
Borghi Mamo as a Leonora, Giuglini in his very 
best part, as Fernando, may at all events show the 
Paris public why the London one admired him. 

In about a fortnight the Grand Opera will bring 
out a work of Prince Poniatowski’s, called 
Pierre de Medicis. The libretto is written by 
the Marquis de St. George, and the “ getting up ” 
is described as something quite marvellous as to 
splendour. It will be performed by Madame 
Lauters, her husband (M. Gueymard), and Bon- 
nehée, the baryton, who, by a caprice of the 
composer’s, is to have the lover’s part. Those 
who have heard the music of this new Opera tell 
me (what you will have no difficulty in believing) 
that it is belowall critical appreciation ; but the 
Grand Opera has now taken as a habit apparently 
the contempt of all mere musical art, and so long 
as the ballets are good, the scenery fine, and the 
dresses splendid, the habitués of the Académie 
Royale ask for nothing further. The illumination 
in coloured lamps in the third act is, I fancy, 
what will be the chief attraction of Pierre de 
Medicis, if Pierre de Medicis is destined to be 
an attraction at all. : 

Roger is actually engaged at the Italiens, to 
play Don Giovanni, and curiosity is at its very 
highest pitch to see how his voice and how his 
style (so used to the unsteady declamation rather 
than singing of the French lyrical stage) will be 
able to agree with Mozart’s grand and serene 
manner, 

Of all the numerous actions at law that the 
government here has had to follow out, (much to 
its annoyance,) none is cy Me be more amusing 
than that brought against M. d’Haussonville by 
the proprietor of the Courrier de Paris. These 
are the circumstances of the case: M. d’Hausson- 
ville, seeing the progress made throughout the 
country by the spirit of opposition, and the ten- 
dency within the last two or three months of all 
parties to unite frankly together, and pull the 
same way,—M. d’Haussonville (who is son-in- 
law to the Duc de Broglie) proposed to buy a 
newspaper, and get every man with any talent 
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belonging to no matter what political creed (ex- 
cept Bonapartism), to write in it. Accordingly 
he bought, or rather promised to buy, the 
Courrier de Paris. 'The price fixed was 4000/. 
(190,000 frs.), and that being quite settled, a cer- 
tain M. Leymarie, M. d’Haussonville’s associate, 
repaired to M. Billault, the Minister of the In- 
terior, and asked for the “ authorisation” to 
publish, which was refused! ‘ We do not mean 
to attempt anything violent or excessive,” said 
M. Leymarie. ‘“ We are too rich for that, and 
we put too much money into our enterprise. We 
wish to last, and to represent a moderate legal 
constitutional opposition!” At this, M. Billault 
sprang from his seat, exclaiming, “ Une opposi- 
tion modérée et constitutionnelle, that is just what 
we will not tolerate!” 


Upon this M. d’Haussonville determines not to | 
buy, and he tells the former proprietor of the | 
journal that the bargain is off, for that he finds | 


he is not to be permitted to “appear.” But the 
vendor of the paper does not understand this, 
and insists on being paid; not having contracted, 
he says, to furnish “the right of publication, but 
simply the matériel and the title of a news- 
paper.” He therefore summons M. d’Hausson- 
ville before the Tribunal de Commerce, and 
M. d’Haussonville is preparing to plead his own 
cause, which he will be likely to do in a vastly 
amusing way. It is rumoured, however, that 
the government, fearing extremely these kind of 
scenes, has a notion of interfering, and forcing 
the plaintiff in this cause to give up his suit, and 
remain satisfied not to have sold his journal. 

An immense sensation has been created through- 
out the reading public in France by the last two 
entretiens of Lamartine upon Thiers and his 
work on The Consulate and Empire. ‘They 
are proof the more of the wonderful power of 
improvisation of their author. For I have more 
than my doubis of his ever having read through 
the eighteen volumes! But he has certainly— 
under cover of admiration —- put Thiers most 
thoroughly in his “right place,” and held up all 
his defects most strikingly to view. He has 
noted all the vulgarity of Thiers’s style and taste, 
and pointed out his superficiality and love of 
gaudiness and noise. ‘There never was a finer 
judgment passed (or a more adroit one) upon any 
man or any book, 
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Royat Astatic Socitety.—7th Jan.: Lord 
Viscount Stranford in the chair. Frederick 
Fincham, Esq., and Charles Gubbins, Esq., were 
elected into the society. The secretary read 
a paper on some inscriptions found in the region 
of El Harrah, in the Great Desert to the south- 
east of the Holy Land, by C. C. Graham, Esq. 
The discoverer of these inscriptions and author 
of the paper was inclined, about two years 
ago, to make an excursion into the Great 
Desert east and south-east of the Hauran, the 
Auronitis of the Greeks, and the Bashan of 
the Bible. Numerous deserted cities had been 
seen in this Great Desert by Porter, Burckhardt, 
and Seetzen, while exploring the Hauran, but 
none of them had ever visited the ruins. Mr. 
Graham was excited by their accounts to enter 
into this unknown region. After passing the 
voleanie district of El Safah, far east of the 
Hauran, he found five ancient towns, bearing the 
same marks of high antiquity as the old towns of 
Bashan, with the massive stone doors, like those 
invariably found in the latter. One of the cities 
is remarkable for a large building like a castle, 
built of white stone, beautifully cut. This was 
evidently more modern than the stone houses of 
the towns; and it had a legend attached to it by 
the Arabs who accompanied him. The old story 
of a mighty king, with a beautiful daughter, 
ruling once the country far and wide, who was 
put to death by Tamerlane. No writing was 
found in the towns, but occasionally a single 
stone was found with a short inscription. This 














induced a further search, which was rewarded, on 
continuing the journey eastward, by finding 
several places in the desert where “ every stone 
was covered with inscriptions.” Several of these 
inscriptions were laid upon the table. They 
consisted generally of short lines in a character 
of which many, at least, of the letters are un- 
doubtedly Greek, generally written from left to 
right, but now and then from right to left. Most 
of these inscriptions have only one line of writ- 
ing; and several of them are accompanied by 
rude but spirited figures of animals, such as 
monkeys, or camels. Mr. Graham enters into 
some details as to the nature of the alphabet of 
these inscriptions, giving a comparative table, 
in which it is placed in juxtaposition with the 


| Hebrew, Arabic, and Himyaritic alphabets; and 


concludes with his opinion that the last-named 
alphabet is the one which will afford a clue to 
the interpretation of these ancient writings.— 
The chairman then read a translation of an 
inscription of Sennacherib, found on a clay 
cylinder in the British Museum, which was 
printed by the Museum authorities. The trans- 


lation was made by Mr. Fox Talbot, from a very | 


superior copy of the inscription made by Bellini, 
and published by Grotefend. The inscription 
contains the annals of the two years commenc- 
ing the reign of the monarch. It begins with 


his victory over Merodach Baladan, and his | 


allies of Elam and Susiana; the capture of 
Babylon, the plunder of all his treasures, and 
the seizure of his followers, his wife, and harem, 
who were distributed asaspoil. He then narrates 
the capture and destruction of eighty-nine large 
cities, and 820 small towns in Chaldea; after which 
he placed Belibus, one of his followers, as a king, 
in the place of Merodach Baladan. On his return 
from Babylon, Sennacherib conquered seventeen 
tribes, all named; and carried off to Assyria, 
208,000 male and female captives, together with 
a vast spoil of horses and cattle, all duly enum- 
erated. Amidst further detail of destruction and 
plunder, we learn that he erected a stone tablet in 
his royal city, with an inscription detailing his con- 


quests ; and that he received tribute from the distant | 
Medes, of whom his predecessors had never heard. | 
He then details the improvements effected by | 
The building of | 


him in his capital of Nineveh. 


a splendid palace is fully described ; the re-estab- | 
lishment of the ancient canals for supplying the | 


city with water, “for the health and comfort of 
the citizens ;” and the construction of such new 
works as were necessary for the same purpose ; 
also the widening of streets and squares, the 
erection of gates, and other embellishments, | 
until the city became “ as brilliant as the sun.” 
The inscription concludes by invoking blessings | 
on the restorer of his palace, when time shall | 
have caused it to decay; and, unlike many similar | 
monuments, contains no curses for those who shall 
neglect such a needful duty. 

ZootocicaL Socrety.—-Tuesday, 10 January, 
1860. Dr. Gray, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Dr. Hamilton exhibited specimens of hybrids be- | 
tween the male pheasant and the common fowl, of | 
unusual size and strength. Mr. Sclater pointed out | 
the differences in the trachea and skulls of the two | 
species of Spurwinged geese (Plectropterus gam- | 
bensis, and P, riippelli) from specimens which had 
lately died in the Gardens ; and exhibited an ex- 
ample of Pallas’ sandgrouse (Syrrhaptes para- | 
doxus), killed in North Wales, belonging to the | 
Free Public Museum of Liverpool. Mr. §, | 
Stevens exhibited birds and lepidopterous insects | 
belonging to Mr. Wallace’s last collections from 
Batchian, among which were many new and 
interesting species. Mr. G. R. Gray communi- 
cated a list of these, and promised further par- 
ticulars and a description of the new species at a | 
future meeting. Dr. Gray read a paper describing 
a new Marsupial (Cuscus ornatus), and giving a 
list of the other mammals obtained by Mr. Wallace 
in the island of Batchian. ‘These ——s an 
ape (C. ithecus nigrescens), nine species of bats, 
= inst male of Viverra zibetha. Dr. Gray 
also characterised a new form of soft-bodied turtle 
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from the Zambesi, a specimen of which had re- 
cently been received by the British Museum from 
Dr. Livingstone, under the name Aspidochelys 
livingstonii, Papers were also communicated by 
Dr. E. Von Martens on the known species of 
Siamese mollusca; and by Mr. W. H. Harper 
Pease on new Planarie, and on new species of 
mollusea, principally Bullide, from the Sandwich 
islands, 


EntTomo.LocicaL Socrety.— Jan. 2nd, 1860. 
J. O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S., in the chair. 
| Messrs. J. W. May, R. G. Keely, and W. G. 
Pelerin, were elected members. Mr. Groves ex- 
| hibited a specimen of Libellula pectoralis, a dragon- 
fly new to Britain, found in June, at Sheerness. 
| Mr. Stevens exhibited a fine collection of insects 

of various orders, sent from Siam, by Mons. 

Mouhot, amongst which were a splendid new 

Saturnia, and some beautiful Locustide. Mr. 

Westwood exhibited an elytron of a beetle (Bro- 

scus cephalotes) received from Sir C. Lyell, who 

had sent it to him as that of a fossil beetle, it 

having been found at Mundesley, in Norfolk, in 
| a formation containing fish remains of extinct 
| species, associated with recent shells; Mr. West- 

wood stated that the elytron was no doubt a recent 
| one, and it was not dificult to account for it being 
found in such a situation, as the species is common 
amongst marine rejectamenta on the coast, and it 
| could readily be supposed that the working of 
worms might have carried down so small an 
article as the elytron ofa beetle ; the fact, however, 
possessed much interest, in connection with that 
| of the flint arrow-heads found in the drift, which 
has lately attracted so much attention. Mr. West- 
wood also exhibited a small Lepidopterous larva, 
apparently ofa species of Tinea, having eight 
ventral, and two anal prolegs, which he had 
received from a correspondent at Plymouth, who, 
whilst asleep, was aroused by a smart bite inflicted 
on his instep, and who, on examination of the 
part affected, discovered the larva exhibited. Mr. 
Westwood observed that although some Lepido- 
pterous larvee were known to be carnivorous, and 
many of them in confinement would devour other 
| larvae, yet this was the first instance recorded of 
the human species being attacked by them. Part 
IV. of the current volume of the Society’s Trans- 
| actions was announced as published. 








Institute oF AcTUARIES.— 2nd January, 
1860. W.B. Hedge, Esq., Vice-President, in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were elected 
| members of the Institute, viz. : — Official Asso- 
ciate, A. G. Ramsay, Esy.; Associates, Messrs. 


| J. G. Carttar, J. J. H. Chapman, Sydney King, 


F. T. Minett, and William Pateman. The secre- 
tary announced the result of the Institute exam- 
inations, for the year 1859, to be as follows : — 
Out of five candidates who presented themselves 
for the first, or matriculation examination, three 
passed in the following order of merit, viz. — 
1. Mr. A. H. Green; 2. Mr. W. M. Makeham ; 
3. Mr. Sydney King. Four candidates presented 
themselves for the second year’s examination, and 
all passed, arranged as follows: —1. Mr. A. J. 
Finlaison; 2. Mr. W. C. Mullins; 3. Mr. C, G. 
Laing; 4. Mr. Charles Bischoff, jun. For the 
third year’s examination there were two candi- 
dates, who both passed, in the order of merit 
indicated, viz.:—-1. Mr. W. P. Pattison ; 2. Mr. 
James Terry. Mr. Robert Tucker, Vice-Presi- 
dent, read a paper, “ Ona Formula for Caleulating 
the Value of a Survivorship Assurance,” by M. E. 
Reboul. This paper was communicated to the 
Institute by M. Reboul, a French gentleman, who 


| was formerly astronomer at the Paris Observatory, 


and a pupilof Arago. It contained a formula 
for calculating the value of a survivorship assur- 


| ance, which M. Reboul intended to supersede 


| Bailey’s method. After a minute and careful ex- 
| amination of the formula by the referees appointed 
| by the council of the Institute, however, it had 
been found, that the formula was only absolutely 
accurate in cases where the ages of the two lives 
are the same. In cases where the ages differ, the 
formula is only an exceedingly close approximation, 
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Mr. Archibald Day read a paper, “On the Pur- 
chase of Life Assurance Policies, as an Invest- 
ment.” In this short paper (which will be found 
in the forthcoming January number of the As- 
surance Magazine) Mr. Day stated, that he could 
not recommend the public to invest in Life As- 
surance Policies. In the discussions which followed 
the reading of each paper, Mr. Jellicoe, Mr. 
Hardy, Mr. Peter Gray, Mr. S. Brown, Mr. 
Porter, Mr. Pinckard, Mr. Sprague, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, Mr. Bishop, and the chairman took part, 
and thanks having been voted to M. Reboul and 
Mr. Day, the meeting adjourned to Monday, the 
30th instant. 


Astronomy. — The December Number of the 
Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society con- 
tains a‘ paper by Norman Pogson, Esq., on the 
“‘ Unexpected Reappearance of U. Geminorum.” 
It was discovered by M. Hermann Goldschmidt 
on November 18th, and was not considered due 
till December 9th. Mr. Birt gives an account of 
the variability of a Cassiopeia, and Mr. Pogson 
supplies an ephemeris of variable stars for 1860. 
Mr. Birt furnishes ephemerides of the Lunar 
Craters, Geminus, C, and Bernouilli, March and 
April, 1860. The Board of Trade communicates 
observations on the great comet of 1860, made in 
the Southern Ocean, and some occultations. Then 
follow papers on occultations of the Pleiades, 
observed at Greenwich and Highbury, and of 
stars by the moon, by Captain Nagle; after which 
come the particulars of new double stars discovered 
by Mr. Alvan Clark ; observations on Jupiter’s 
satellites by Mr. Lassell, and on Jupiter by Sir W. 
Keith Murray. Professor Chevallier points ovt 
that Venus will be within a few hours of her 
inferior conjunction with the sun, during the total 
eclipse of July 18, 1860; and Mr. Dawes de- 
scribes an equatorial recently made for him by 
Messrs. Alvan Clark and sons, Boston, U. S. 
The only paper of interest beyond the circle of 
scientific astronomers, is on a ‘‘ Remarkable Solar 
Spot,” observed by Mr. Dawes on October 22nd, 
which presented the appearance of “a bright 
streak projecting irregularly beyond the circular 
disk of the edge.” Nearly parallel to this he 
noticed “an excessively narrow black line, a 
little broken in two or three places, as if by irre- 
gularities in the inner bright streak, the top or 
outer edge of which was projected upon it.” 

Mr. Hind has issued from the Nautical Al- 
manack Office (Circular No. 5), a revised path 
of the moon’s shadow during the total eclipse, 
July 18th, 1860, over Spain, the Mediterranean, 
and part of Algeria. Mr. Barclay, of Castle Street, 
has published Professor Airey’s “ Instructions 
and Chart for Observations of Mars at the Op- 
position of 1860.” 

CHROMEIDOSCoPE, — Under this name Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambra have brought out a new 
form ofkaleidoscope. The objects viewed, instead 
of being bits of coloured glass, &c., are patches | 
of floss silk of various colours, arranged on a | 
spindle, capable of being drawn in and out, and 
rotated, so'as to make endless changes. The 
effect is very pretty, and, as any figure can be 
reproduced and kept stationary, the instrument is 
likely to be of use to designers for manufactured 
goods, as well as forming a pleasing optical toy. 

Castor-Om, PLant Leaves.— It is stated that 
the leaves of the castor-oil plant have the power of 
promoting the secretion of milk. Dr. Rowth, who 

has introduced them into English practice, em- 
ae a tincture, a liquor, and a decoction. 

OXICOLOGICAL Commission. —The Chemical 
News quotes, with approbation, a recommendation 
of Chambers’ Journal for the appointment of a 
Toxicological Commission, to prepare a complete 
scheme for the examination of suspected matters 
for all known poisons. In the recent Poplar 
case, the acquittal was founded upon the impos- 
sibility of ne mag gr J the acrid substance found 
My Dr. Letheby in the stomach of the deceased. 

he Chemical News says that a substance 
capable of producing similar effects may be ex- 





been known in medicine under the name‘of cardole. 
It is certain that the skill of poisoners has outrun 
the ordinary knowledge of toxicologists, and we 
shall have a series of failures in criminal justice 
if the latter are not induced to devote their energies 
to the subject. 

Curtous Action oF Si.ver.—Professor Boett- 
ger states that if dry oxide of silver is moistened 
with essence of cloves, the mixture takes fire and 
the metal is reduced. 

Action or Copper.—Herr Schritter has ascer- 
tained that copper reduced from the oxide used in 
organic analysis has the power of reducing car- 
bonic acid to oxide of carbon at a red heat. 

Axumintum. — The King of Denmark has had 
a helmet of this metal made in Paris. It weighs 
700 grammes; a similar helmet of brass would 
have weighed 1700 grammes. 

New Dye.— An Austrian is said to have dis- 
covered a carmine dye in the Chinese Sorgho. 
The plant is allowed to ferment, and then treated 
with caustic soda or potash, which dissolves the 
colouring matter. It is then precipitated by sul- 
phuric acid. 

Arsenic.— When arsenic is the cause of death 
after a process of scientific poisoning, the detection 
of small quantities in the body of the victim is all 
that can be expected, and such detection is likely 
to carry little weight with juries, if plausible 
reasons can be given for the presence of the metal, 
without involving the belief in guilty agency. 
These facts give great importance to the question 
of the purity of medical preparations, and make 
us alarmed for the course of justice, when we find 
that chemists "commonly sell oxychloride of bis- 
muth, which is very likely to contain arsenic, in 
place of the fashionable trisnitrate, which the 
pharmaceutists tell us is more likely to be pure. 
Should this fact be established, poisoning will be 
tolerably safe, if any physician or family doctor 
has prescribed a trisnitrate that cannot be proved 
to be pure. 

Grirrin’s Gas Buiast Furnace.— Mr. J. J. 
Griffin, the well-known purveyor and contriver of 
cheap and convenient chemical apparatus, has 
just introduced a blast furnace, which is likely to 
supersede all others in laboratory work, and to be 
of much utility in scientific manufactures. The 
apparatus, which is small and portable, consists of 
a new kind of gas-burner and of pieces of fire- 
clay, which can be built up into a little furnace 
according to the purpose required. The burner 
consists of two chambers, one holding air, which 
requires to be pumped in by a bellows or blowing 
machine; and the other affording a passage for the 
gas. By a peculiarity of construction not easy to 
explain without a diagram, the air is thrown into the 
middle of each jet of gas at the moment of its pas- 
sage through the orifice. By this means no explo- 
sive mixture of gas and air can accumulate, and the 
flame produced is remarkable for the intensity of 
its heat. A crucible is placed so as to be en- 
veloped by the flame, and the escape of heat pre- 
vented by convenient walls of fire-clay, and the 
interposition of a stratum of little pebbles, which 
form a descending flue and intercept a large portion 
of the heat that would escape through an open 
chimney. The power of the instrument is pro- 
digious; a small one fusing twenty-four ounces of 
cast-iron in twenty minutes. r. Griffin has 
patented the invention, which is well worth the 
attention of experimenters and metallurgists. 

Piatina In America.— A new and rich vein 
of platinaand gold has been discovered at 
Frederickstown, by Dr. Koch. 

OxrpaTion oF Orcanic Matrer. — Mr. G. T. 
Glover, writing inthe Chemical News, recommends 
oxidising organic matter in analysis for the detec- 
tion of mineral poisons, by conveying through the 
mass to be examined the gas evolved when chlo- 
rate of potash is treated with dilute muriatic acid. 
He represents this process as avoiding the incon- 
venience of mixing the chlorate of potass with the 
substance itself. 

Eprste Brrps’ Nests. — Mr. Payen ascribes 
the gelatinous properties of the birds’ nests so 

famous in Chinese cookery, and which sell for 





tracted from the shell of the cashew nut, and has 


enormous prices in Paris, to a viscid fluid produced 
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Sey salivary glands of the Salangane swallow. 

e epicure may not thank chemistry and physio- 
logy for resolving a choice delicacy into the 
spittle of birds. As this secretion has peculiar 
properties, M. Payen calls it cubilose. 

CotourEep Fiames.— Mr. A. H. Church, writ- 
ing in the Chemical News, states that blotting- 
paper prepared like gun-cotton, by ten minutes’ 
immersion in four parts of sulphuric and five of 
strong fuming nitric acid, and then washed and 
dried, produces beautiful flames if soaked in 
chlorate of strontium, or barium, or copper, or 
nitrate of potassium. Pellets thus prepared and 
thrown alight into the air, produce a flash of in- 
tense light. The barium salt gives a green colour, 
strontium crimson, potassium violet, and copper 
fine blue. 

Rays OF THE SoLAR AND ExEctrRIc SPECTRA.— 
The Photographic News (Dec. 23rd), contains an 
account of M. Robiquet’s researches into these 
phenomena, from which he concludes that every 
incandescent body gives a spectrum without rays, 
and that if in volatilising it surrounds itself with 
colourless and transparent vapours, no rays appear, 
but if the vapours are dense and. easily condens- 
able, they intercept the radiation and rays appear. 
He likens such vapours to screens formed of 
gratings, with bars varying in tenuity. 

Sirver anp SuLpHur. — It has been shown 
by MM. Davanne and Girard, that perfectly 
dry sulphuretted hydrogen does not act upon 
silver. Silver leaves may be suspended in a per- 
fectly dry atmosphere of this gas, without under- 
going change. 

CHARCOAL AND Cotours.— M. Bollet of Zurich, 
after studying the action of dyes and mordants, 
says that tissues fix colouring matter with less 
force, but in the same manner, as charcoal does. 
The mordant, by rendering the dye insoluble, 
protects it, when once deposited on the tissue, 
against the action of water. 

Hypravtics 1x Japan. — The correspondent 
of the Photographic News mentions a village in 
which the fondness for bathing was impeded by 
the failure of the local well. The inhabitants 
thereupon conveyed a small tube of gum, bound 
externally with flax and cotton, over trees and 
poles, to another well, up a mountain slope 100 
yards distant. Having immersed one end of their 
tube in the water, they exhausted the air, and 
thus obtained a constant supply upon the principle 
of the syphon. 

Ramway Breaks. —At a recent meeting of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Mr. Fairbairn gave an account of some experi- 
ments with the railway breaks of Mr. Newall and 
Mr. Fay, which consist of a series of breakblocks 
acting upon every wheel of the train, and set in 
action by a single breaksman or guard. In dry 
weather, these breaks effected a retardation es- 
timated at 382 Ibs. per ton weight of the carriages 
to which they were applied, the action of the or- 
dinary break being from 300|bs. to 3201bs. per ton. 
When detached from the engine, these breaks 
brought trains of various speeds to rest, as follows : 
When travelling 20 miles an hour, in 24 yards ; 
30 miles an hour, 53 yards; 40 miles, 94 yards; 
50 miles, 147 yards; and 60 miles, 212 yards. 
Mr. Fairbairn said that if the engine was provided 
with an efficient break, the whole train might, 
when running 50 miles an hour, be brought to a 
stand within 150 yards. 

Water Gas.— M. Isoard has attempted to 
realise the desideratum of obtaining hydrogen from 
water, and augmenting its illuminating power by 
hydro-carbons, so as to render it cheap and con- 
venient for general use. The Presse Scientifique 
describes his a) tus as consisting of a serpentine 
tube in which water is pumped and vaporized. 
At the mouth of the tube it meets with the hydro- 
carbons, and in some way not explained the vapour 
is decomposed, and hydrogen obtained impreg- 
nated with the hydro-carbon. 











SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


Royat Groorapuicat Socrety.—A crowded 
meeting of this Society was held on Monday. 
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evening, at Burlington-house, the Earl de Grey 
and Ripon, President, in the Chair. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart, M.P., Captain 
Claude Clerk, the Hon. W. H. Forester Denison, 
M.P., Captain J. Hamilton Ward, R.N., Edward 
Enfield, H. Hamilton Lindsay, C. Otter, and J. 
Petherick, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. 

The paper read was:—Journey up the White 
Nile to the Equator and Travels in the Interior 
of Africa, in the years 1857-58. By J. Petherick, 
Esq., her Majesty’s Consul at Khartum. 

The information was the result of five succes- 
sive journeys extending over an equal number of 
years. On his first expedition in 1858 he reached 
the extreme limits of the Bahr el Gazal, where he 
met opposition, which, owing to the timidity and 
cowardice of his men, he was unable to overcome ; 
but in the next year he effected a landing and 
established a station among the Djour tribe, and 
several others during the succeeding years, in 
different localities on his route; by this means he 
believes that he actually penetrated as far as the 
Equator. Starting from Khartum in December, 
1857, the author and party reached on the 30th 
Eleis, the last Egyptian settlement on the White 
Nile. Leaving this and proceeding through an 
uninhabited country with » ~ravelly and poor 
soil, but well studded with Mimosa trees, they 
passed two days afterwards between islands 
abounding in monkeys, and on one of which a 
few Shillook fishermen dwelt. The Shillook tribe, 
inhabiting large villages of well-made conical 
huts on the eastern bank, and possessing a good 
market, is one of the largest bordering on the 
river, extending 2 deg. S., and fully as far N.; 
the Dinker, a nomadic tribe, its deadly enemy, 
occupies the western bank. ‘The dialect of both 
is the same, and the curious custom of extracting 
the lower front teeth prevails. The large island 
of Daenab is the point next passed. In its 
vicinity the western bank of the river is thickly 
inhabited. At the village of Gora the author had 
an interview with the chief Dood, the owner of 
fifteen wives, and father of seventy-three grown- 
up children, besides many infants. Proceeding 
through a level and well-wooded country, they 
arrived off the mouth of the Sobat, at its mouth 
about 100 yards wide, which has been navigated 
for a distance of about 200 miles, where it is 
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found to divide into three separate branches, the | 


rincipal one, still navigable, coming from the 

.E., is supposed to have its source in the Galla 
country ; the other two branches, from the E. and 
S.E., are only navigable during the inundations, 
and are supposed to have their origin in the 
country of the Berri, a dark and well-made race. 
The Giraffe river flowing from the S.E., scarcely 
half the size of the Sobat, was next passed. 
This river is navigable, drains the eastern bank, 
and is a branch of the White River, from which 
it detaches itself in the territory of the Bir tribe, 
at about 5 degs. N. lat. Continuing to steer W. 
by a little N., they came to a large basin—into 
which the White Nile flows from the §.—steered 
out of it by 40 degs. N., and entered the channel 
of the Bahr el Gazal, by which its surplus waters 
are discharged into the Nile. This lake is an accu- 
mulation of numberless rivulets and streams, over- 
grown with strong reeds, abounding in hippopotami, 
in such profusion as to make a passage between 
them appear impossible. Continuing the naviga- 
tion to the Island of Kyt, they visited the author’s 
station at Djour, and were conducted by a number 
of natives that came to meet them, and the chief, 
or bing, pet the author by spitting in his face, 
andon the palm of the right hand, in token of 
cordiality. Pursuing their journey still farther 
into the interior, they ran short of provisions, and 
were extricated from their dilemma by the timely 
arrival of some females belonging to a powerful 
tribe that had, on a previous occasion, made war 
on the author, and who bartered with them pro- 
visions for beads. The natives hitherto met with 
are strictly pastoral, but the author remarks, we 
have now entered a latitude, according to his 
calculation, of about 8 deg. N., where the tse-tse 


fly abound, and where consequently cattle cannot 
‘exist ; therefore the Djour tribe, as well as all the |. 


| wood-block. 
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more southerly ones, are agricultural in their | 
habits. Pursuing their journey amid numerous | 
obstacles and perils, the author calculates that | 
having marched twenty-five days from the shores 
of the lake at the rate of nineteen miles daily in a 
direct line, the Equator was reached. 





FINE ARTS. 
Hh 

We have before us a quarto volume entitled, 
Thirty Pictures by Deceased British Artists, ‘ en- 
graved expressly for the Art-Union of London, 
by W. J. Linton,’ a copy of which is to be pre- 
sented to every subscriber to the Art-Union for 
the current year, in addition to a line engraving 
by Mr. F. Holl from Mr. Jenkins’ picture, called 
‘Come Along ;’ and, of course, in addition also to 
the chance of a prize at the annual distribution. | 
The volume is one well worth having. The en- 
gravings are, as those familiar with Mr. Linton’s 
name need not be told, wood-cuts; all carefully | 
executed, and some in a very superior manner. | 
As a guarantee of their aceuracy, the name of the | 
draughtsman who made the copy of each picture | 
is given in the index. The thirty pictures are by 
as many painters. First in order we have Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s charming pair of children, in 
a circular frame, known as ‘ Nature.’ The last 
of the series is the ‘ Cromer’ of W. Collins, R.A. 
But the pictures are not, as might be supposed 
from this, merely by painters of our own day. | 
Though the Council have esehewed a ehronolo- 
gical, or any other arrangement, they have selected 
a specimen by each of the most prominent of our 
painters, from'Hogarth and Reynolds down to Ett 
and Turner ; but they have huddled them together 
at hap-hazard. Nor have they added a word or 
explanation beyond the title of each picture — 
neither the date, the size, nor the present locality 
is in any instance given. 

But in saying this we have exhausted our com- | 
plaints. The work is one which the most fasti- | 
dious may examine with pleasure. The cuts are | 
large enough to give a fair idea of the original 
pictures, yet not too large for the legitimate capa- 
bilities of’ wood engraving. In nearly every in- 
stance the drawing is true and characteristic — 
and it is by no means a common thing to see an oil- 
painting put correctly and characteristically on a 
The engraving is likewise much 
beyond the recent average of this kind of work. 
In some of the cuts there is a little coarseness and 
crudity, arising from haste or heedlessness ; but in 
most the handling, while sufficiently free and 
spirited, is neat, firm, and varied; and the cuts 
are consequently full of life, colour, and character. 
The first, for example, Lawrence’s ‘ Nature,’ is 
admirable both in feeling and expression; while 
the next, Constable’s famous ‘ Corn-field,’ (in the 
National Gallery,) though in so different a style, 
is equally true—indeed it could searcely have been 
expected that so much of the freshness and vigour, 
as well as the peculiar manner of this picture, could | 
have been rendered in a wood-cut. Haydon’s 
strange ‘ Curtius’ (now adorning a noted music- 
hall over the water!) is very vigorously copied : 
so are Blake’s still more strange ‘ Death’s Door,’ 
Fuseli’s ‘Three Witches, and Romney’s ‘ Mil- 
ton and his Daughters.’ The Gainsborough and 
the Turner are failures; but then the Wilson is 
excellent, and so are West’s best work, ‘ The 
Death of General Wolfe,’ and Etty’s charming 
‘Cupid.’ In a word, the book does credit both 
to the Council and to the engraver, and can 
hardly fail to be acceptable to the subscribers. 
Among the prizes offered this year, besides those 
which the subscriber has a chance of selecting for 
himself, are porcelain statuettes of Gibson’s ‘ Venus 
and Cupid,’ a series of large photographs taken 
in Rome, by Mr. Lake Price; and chromo-litho- 
gtaphs from a drawing by Mr. Absolon: so that, 
if the number of picture prizes be not again inju- 
diciously stinted, the Art-Union programme for 
1859-60 ought to prove unusually attractive. 

The conductors of the Church of England Pho», 














tographic Portrait Gallery continue ‘the issue of 
their serial with all their old catholicity of selee- 


| tion, and even more than their former excellence 


of execution. The last of the parcel of parts 
now lying on our table is numbered 28. Among 
them are low-church bishops and high-church 
deans ; preachers with whose eloquence the me- 
tropolis rings again, and scholars whose reputation 
is more than European. As studies of character, 
these photographs are invaluable; each one is 
the portrait of a man of mark, and every portrait 
is indisputably faithful. How large, looking 
quietly at these photographs, seems the mental 
difference between the easy self-reliant assurance 
stamped by nature herself on the face and brow 
of Archdeacon Denison, and the cautious anxiety 
impressed on that of Bishop Tait! Again, by 
what conceivable training could the Dr. Cureton 
of Part 21, have been gifted with the mercury of 
his neighbour (on the table) the Rev. J. M. 
Bellew—or Mr. Bellew have become the laborious 
investigator of obscure eastern traditions, or the 
decipherer of Syriac manuscripts? Or how could 
either—judging them merely from these photo- 
graphs—have possibly done the work of Francis 


| Close, in Cheltenham, or Thomas Dale, in the 


City and St. Pancras? though these last, unless 
their physiognomies be at fault, might perhaps 
not inadequately have played out each other’s part. 
But turning from the men to comment on the pic- 
tures, we may fairly compliment the proprietors on 
an improvement in the style of the photographs, as 
a whole: several of the former numbers were un- 
doubtedly equal to the average of them. Mr. 
Dickinson’s portraits of the Master of the Temple 
and Mr. Bellew are full of expression and capitally 
posed ; on the whole, for artistic force and origin- 
ality of treatment, they must be assigned the 
foremost place. But those of Messrs. Cundall and 
Down—Dean Close particularly, but Mr. Dale in 
a scarcely less degree—are very clever and cha- 
racteristic. The Bishop of London is the best of 


| Mr. Mayall’s; that of Archdeacon Bickersteth is 


injured by the light background. If the others 
would be the better for a little more artistic 
knowledge, there is nothing to complain of as to 
the likenesses. 


Mr. Lovell Reeve is following up his Stereo- 
scopic Cabinet, by the publication of a Foreign 
Stereoscopic Cabinet, which, like the former, is to 
appear monthly, and comprise three stereographs 
in eachissue. The first part contains the “ Valley 
of the Flon, Lausanne,” photographed by Mr. 
Sisson; the “ Halle, or Trade Hall, Bruges,” by 
Mr. Moxham; and a “ Sketch of Character at 
Rouen,” by the late Robert Howlett. Like 
all the stereographs issued from Mr. Reeve’s 
establishment, they are clearly and carefully 
printed, and the names of the photographers are 
sufficient warrant that the scenes have been chosen 
with judgment, and taken from a good point of 
view. Artistically, that by Mr. Howlett is the best, 
—but he had a rare genius for the art, and every 
photograph of his is precious. 


The Photographic News Almanac (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin) appears this year without a 
rival in its specialty ; the Photographic Almanac 
having been incorporated with it. Not only is it 
increased in bulk, but its quality is considerably 
improved by the amalgamation. It now provides 
the photographer with a pretty complete year- 
book of the information he especially stands in 
need of, along with the seasonable notes everyone 
requires. As far as we have examined it, it seems 
correct as well as comprehensive (excepting always 
the “ photographie annals,” which are strangely 
meagre); and we commend it to the notice of 
our photographic friends as a handybook for 
daily reference. 

The Council of the London Art-Union offer a 
premium of 70 guineas for a group, or statuette, 
to be executed in bronze or parian, representing 
some subject from English history. For the 


design considered second in merit 30 guineas will 
be awarded. Plaster models, the upright figures 
20 inches high, are to be sent in by the 14th of 
July next, 
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A series of Thirty Drawings from Turner’s 
Paintings in the national and private collections 
are now on view at the rooms of Messrs. Leggatt, 
in Cornhill. They have been made for the Turner 
engravings in course of publication under the 
editorship of Mr. R. N. Wornum; and are many 
of them executed with a degree of skill which is 
quite surprising, when the extreme difficulty of 
eopying Turner accurately is taken into account. 
Several of the drawings have been made by the 
engravers themselves, but the majority are by 
Messrs. Goodall, F, Piercy, &c. Proofs of the 
finished engravings are shown along with them. 
In the same room are hung nearly a hundred of the 
larger and the smaller-sized photographs, taken 
by Mr. F. Frith in Egypt and Palestine — very 
marvels of fidelity, and chosen with rare tact and 
taste. The exhibition — a free one — is worth a 
visit. 


The statue of the late General Sir Charles 
Napier, recently erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
on the left of the northern entrance, was un- 
covered with some ceremony on Saturday last. 
It is of heroic size, and stands on a pedestal 
of gray marble. The sculptor is Mr. G. G. 
Adams, by whom the statue of Napier in Tra- 
falgar Square was also executed. It is un- 
doubtedly an improvement on that somewhat un- 
gainly object, but it will do little to raise the cha- 
racter of English monumental sculpture. The 
likeness is said to meet the approval of the late 
General's friends. 





There appears to be some probability that Man- 
chester will really have an institution devoted to 
Art, as a palpable and permanent result of the 
magnificent Art-Treasures Exhibition of 1857. 
At a meeting held last week in the Town Hall, 
for the purpose of presenting a piece of plate to 
each of the seven members of the executive com- 
mittee, Mr. T. Fairbairn, the chairman, (to 
whose exertions the success of the exhibition was 
very largely due,) in returning thanks, spoke so 
strongly of the necessity, and so definitely of the 
character “ of an institution to be dedicated to the 
arts, which shall be worthy of the wealth, import- 
ance, and enlightenment of this great city,” and 
of his own readiness to give his “time, money, and 
whatever influence and energies he may possess 
to its establishment,” that we may, we hope, fairly 
regard it as something more than a castle in Cloud- 
land. We trust that if the scheme be really set 
in motion, all local jealousies will be laid aside, 
and that all the citizens of the Cotton Capital — 
artists no less than merchants and manufacturers 


— remembering the success which attended their | 


former grand united effort, will meet on this com- 
mon ground, and strenuously labour to found an 
institution such as was indicated in the speech 
above quoted — an institution comprehensive in 
principle, central in situation, and free to all; a 
home where the noblest and the most meritorious 
works of art may be well seen and conveniently 
studied, without hindrance, by whoever will. If 


it be this — or anything like this — we may well | 


believe, with Mr. Fairbairn, that “ such an insti- 
tution will neither lack noble gifts nor public 
appreciation ” in a city like Manchester. 





From the announcements already made, it would 
seem that during the coming season collectors and 
connoisseurs will have no deficiency of oppor- 
tunities for increasing their acquisitions. Christie 
and Manson hold out a very attractive bill of fare 
for their first course. Of paintings by the old 
masters, they will submit to the hammer in Fe- 
bruary the collections of Sir George Staunton 
and the late Admiral Lysaght, in both of which 
are some good works. In the beginning of March 
will follow the pictures, chiefly by the old masters, 
but including a few by recent French and English 
painters, belonging to Mr. H. P. Cokburne. Later 
in the same month will come some collections of 
English pictures, which cannot fail to excite a 
good deal of competition. First are those of Mr. 
G. R. Burnett, including works by Turner, Phillip, 


Hook, J. F. Lewis, Collins, &c., with some by 

Rosa Bonheur, Edouard Frere, and other. living 

French favourites. The collection of Mr. T. Shep- 

herd has one of Turner’s more important works ; 

the ‘ Crossing the Brook ’ of Creswick and Frith ; 

Leslie’s ‘Fond Mother,’ so well known by the 

engraving, and various other popular works. 

Lastly, in this category, the choice collection of 
Mr. Brunel, the great engineer, will be scattered 
toa’ the airts. All the pictures which Landseer, 
Leslie, Stanfield, and their colleagues contributed 
to render the “Shakspeare Room” so famous will 
be dispersed, and even the fittings of the gorgeous 
apartment be knockéd down by the inexorable 
hammer: Mr. Brunel’s other pictures, and his 
choice collection of old pottery, and other objects 
of ornamental art, will be sold at the same time. 
Another interesting sale, announced by the same 
firm, isthat of the remaining paintings and sketches 
of our classic landscape painter, William Linton. 
This sale will come off on the 29th of March and 
following days, and we trust the lovers of honest 
English art will then muster in St. James’s Street 
in sufficient force to cheer the veteran painter’s 
remaining days. In May Messrs. Christie will 
sell the early Italian pictures of the well-known 
collector, the late Mr. Samuel Woodburn, and 
with them the drawings reserved by him at the 
sale of the Lawrence collection of drawings, among 
which are some fine specimens by Michel Angelo, 
and Raffaelle. 

Of articles of ornamental art, Messrs. Christie’s 
principal sale is the celebrated Technological Mu- 
seum of Vienna, which was commenced by the 
emperor Maximilian I., and completed by his 
grandson Rudolph II., but sold entire in 1782 to 
Chevalier von Schénburg, and has ever since 
formed a leading attraction of the Austrian 
capital. It comprises rare ivory carvings, attri- 
buted to Michel Angelo, Albert Diirer, Fiam- 
mingo, &c.; Majolica and Palissy ware, and all 
the other thousand-and-one rare and beautiful 
objects proper to such a collection. The sale will 
begin March 12th, and occupy ten days. Before 
this all the other sales of the season of a similar 
class must pale; but for one class of virtuosi that 
of the ancient Chinese and Japanese porcelain col- 
lected by Mr. R. Fortune will no doubt prove a 
great attraction. 

Early in the spring, the pictures, drawings, and 
sketches of C. R. Leslie, works of exquisite fancy 
and refined taste, will be sold by Messrs. Foster ; 
and with them the small but choice collection of 











adoption) was ry the deceased. British art is 
little understood or little valued in Paris. The 
name of only a om 2 Englishman—that of Mr. 
Cockerell—oceurs in the list of “ Foreign Acade- 
micians.” 

The German Historical Art-Union, a society 
founded for the encouragement of historical paint- 
ing, by giving commissions for works on a large 
scale to be painted from sketches prepared for the 
annual meetings of the society, has held its 
second yearly meeting at Brunswick. The sketch 
which received the coveted award on this occasion 
was, ‘ The Banquet of Wallenstein at the Castle of 
Pilsen, in 1634, by Herr Julius Scholz, who has 
been directed to paint a picture from it at the price 
of.2000 thalers. ‘Two other sketches were pur- 
chased by the society—‘ The Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen,’ by Professor Hiibner, of Dresden ; and 
‘St. Boniface, the Apostle of the Germans,’ by 
Professor Sohn, of Diisseldorf. This is a phase 
of German art-patronage worth taking note of. 

The Mozart Memorial at Vienna has been for- 
mally inaugurated. It consists of a statue of the 
great composer, with emblematical figures grouped 
around. On foliage which a Muse holds in her 
left hand are inscribed the titles of Mozart’s prin- 
cipal works; and on the memorial itself are en- 
graved appropriate inscriptions: four carved can- 
delabra form part of the memorial. The sculptor 
was Herr Gassier. 


ExHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SociETY. 
— It has been said that the most impartial critics 
are those who avoid prejudicing their minds by 
reading the books they undertake to review ; and 
without intending to imitate such an example, we 
must say a few words on the above exhibition, 
after a very imperfect attempt to see the various 
objects in a dense crowd of admiring visitors. 
We managed to discern enough to know that 
the average character of the photographs is ex- 
ceedingly good, and that many possessed a very high 
degree of excellence. We were struck with a 
great improvement in the lights and shadows, 
which exhibit gradations that were formerly rare 
or unknown in this branch of art. There is 
also evidence of care and judgment in selecting 
good points of view, and obtaining foregrounds 
adapted to the peculiarities of the process. M. 
Roger Fenton, as usual, bears off the palm for his 
admirable landscapes, but he has powerful rivals, 

















| paintings ‘and sketches, chiefly by his contem- 
poraries ; water-colour drawings by Cozens, Girtin, 
| &e.; and a large collection of engravings from the 
works of Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Constable, &c. 


and Barrett will sell, on the 28th of the present 
| month, the drawings remaining in the possession 


| of Mr. Joseph Nash, of the Old Water Colour | 


Society, but better known perhaps by his large 

work ‘The Mansions of England,’ who, since 
| his long illness, has been suffered to drop to a 

considerable extent out of the popular memory. 





| The French Académie des Beaux-Arts at its 
| last sitting elected six corresponding members to 
supply the vacancies left by the deaths of Mr. 
| Pistrucci, the medallist of the Mint, London; 
| M. Taurel, engraver, professor in the Royal 
| Academy, Amsterdam; Dr. Spohr, the composer, 

Cassel; and Herr Wichmann, sculptor, Berlin ; 
the election of M. Kastner as académicien libre ; 
and the resignation of M. Campana, of Rome. 
The newly elected “correspondants” are, MM. 
Madrazo, painter to the Queen of Spain, Madrid ; 
Mussini, painter, professor in the Academy of 
Sienna ; Cloot, sculptor, professor in the Imperial 
Academy, St. Petersburg; Joseph Keller, en- 
graver, professor in the Royal Academy, Diissel- 
dorf; Verdi, the popular composer; and Cinti, 
perpetual secretary of the Royal Academy of the 
Fine Arts at Naples. As will be noticed, no 
Englishman figures among the newly elect, 
though one Englishman (English, at least, by 








Finally, we may note that Messrs. Southgate | 





who have profited by his example ; and although 
we might indicate some excellent portraits b 

well-known artists, we think the landscapes exhi- 
bit the highest merit, and deserve our first attention. 
Taking them as they stand in the catalogue, No. 
16, a panoramic view of the summits of Mont Blanc, 
| by Bisson Fréres, will at once strike the beholder, 
| from its remarkable rock outlines, and the con- 
| trast of the grand masses with the patches of 
snow. No. 23 is a very charming bit of nature, pho- 
tographically interpreted. It is called the ‘ Valley 
| of the Wharfe, Early morning,’ and is a proof of 
| the skill and artistic taste of Mr. Lyndon Smith. 
In the foreground is a fine mass of foliage, and 
the distance is admirably rendered. No. 47, by 
the same artist, is a ‘Study of the Valley of 
Desolation—a tributary of the Wharfe.’ We will 
not stop to inquire how a valley can be a tributary 
of the river, but go on to observe that this is one of 
| the gems of the Exhibition. A dark arm of a tree 
| stretches across the water, and is not only in itself 
| a picturesque object, but it gives effect to the 
tones of the middle ground and the distance. There 
is an aérial perspective about this view, and a nice 
gradation of lights and shadows, that prove how 
rapidly the function of the photographer is coa- 
lescing with that of the artist. A little further on 
in the catalogue, we find the name of Roger 
Fenton of constant occurrence; and it is impos- 
sible to wish one picture away, or to avoid going 
again and again to some of the most striking. 
No. 130, ‘The Red Deep River Ribble,’ cannot 
fail to attract the eye from its mass of bright 
water, too white perhaps for truth, but cleverly 
relieved by the trees in the foreground, which 
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exhibit Ye judgment in selecting the point of | 
view. No 136, also by Mr. Fenton, presents a | 
curious illustration of the tricks, if we may so | 
speak, which photography plays with nature; | 
the waterfall rushing down toa black depth is sug- | 


gestive, but far from being a parallel of natural effect. | 
There are many others in this series of Mr. Fenton’s | 
that merit notice, but we pass on and come to 155, | 


‘The Wheat Field,’ by Henry White, which is a 
very striking production. 
trees is remarkable for clearness of outline, and 
the way the light seems to sparkle among the 
branches, while the wheatsheaves below them are 
rendered with delicacy and fidelity. No. 161, by 
the same artist, the ‘Road up the Common,’ 
gives the sense of freshness and distance which 
sucha sceneusually affords. No. 181—Mr. Maxwell 
Lyte deserves praise for a fine picture, ‘ Passages 
in Spain.’ No. 216, ‘ Views in Wales,’ by Fran- 
cis Bedford, exhibit merit. No. 304 is an ad- 
mirable specimen of Roger Fenton, ‘ The Altar of 
the Sodality Chapel, Stoneyhurst.’ The tints are 


The foliage of the | 


rich and soft, without detriment to the clearness | 


of the sculptured outlines, and there is a sense of 


atmosphere such as we feel in ecclesiastical struc- | 


tures, and which artists so often fail to give. No. | 


309, by Mr. Lyndon Smith, is a bold rough ren- 
dering of the ‘ Approach to Bolton Abbey,’ sin- 
gularly like a dashing pencil sketch. No. 338 is a 
coloured specimen of the ‘ Cartoon—Paul preach- 
ing at Athens,’ by Mr. C. Thurston Thompson, 
which has fine properties, but we prefer the photo- 
graph in its natural state. No. 422 is an exquisite 
reproduction of an old house overgrown with 
plants, ‘ Puckpool, Isle of Wight ;’ and the next, a 
fine view of Ludlow Castle, both by Mr. J. Spode. 
We may have another opportunity of doing justice 
to pieces which we have been obliged to omit in this 
notice, but we have said enough to prove the col- 
lection is well worth a visit, and we may add the 
prices of most of the pieces appear very reason- 
able. 





To the Editor of the Lrrerary GAZETTE. 


S1r,—No. 9913 of the French Manuscripts in 
the Imperial Library here is a small folio volume, 
handsomely bound in red morocco, once the pro- 
perty of Louis XIV., lettered “Journal de 1557 4 
1590,” and is, at first sight only, a Diary, in 
French, of the public events of France for the 
period specified, or perhaps a narrative from 
memory, and from documents, compiled sub- 
sequently. 

urning to the end of this volume the other 
day, I was surprised to find, thus strangely hidden, 
an English Common-Place Book, in which its 
first owner has set down various epitaphs upon 
illustrious personages, copied from the originals at 
Old St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and elsewhere, 
and sometimes from books: these epitaphs being 
in Latin, and intermingled with extracts from 
Suetonius and the poets. 

A second owner of the volume has inserted 
various epitaphs of his own composition—evidently 
his own from the nature of the alterations—while 
a third hand has contributed others of a humorous 
nature. The handwriting of the two last-men- 
tioned is of the time of James I., but 
probably some of the entries are as late as the 
reign of King Charles I. I subjoin, in chrono- 
logical order, a few of those which have a historic 
interest, or are otherwise worthy of preservation, 
and which have not hitherto, as I believe, attained 
to the dignity of print. Iam, &c., 

Paris, Nov. 14, 1859. M. 


Or THE LATE Earte or Essex, BEHEADED 1N THE Tower, 


There sleeps great Essex, darling of mankind, 
‘ayre honour’s lamp, foule envy’s pray, art’s fame, 

Nature’s pride, virtue’s bulwark, lure of mind, 

Wisdom’s flower, valour’s tower, fortune’s shame, 


— flame, Belgium’s light, France’s star, Spaine’s 
er, 
Lishon's lightning, Ireland’s cloud, the whole world’s won- 
: Againe. 


} 
' 
| 


The waies on earth have pathes and turninges knowne, \ 


The waies on sea are gone by ncedle’s light ; 


‘The birdes in the ayre the nearest waye have flowne, 


And under earth the moules doe cast aright. } 


A way more hard than these I needes must take, 
~ Where none can teach, nor noe man can direct, 
Where noe man’s good for me example makes, 
But all men’s faults doe teach her to suspect, 
ler thoughts and mine such disproportion have. 
All strength of love is infinite in me ; 
She useth the advantage time and fortune gave, 
Of worth and power to gett the liberty. 
Earth, sea, heaven, hell, are subject unto lawes: 
But I must suffer, and can know no cause. 
Essex. 
AN EPITAPH UPON A BROKER, 
He was a broker of Long Lane, 
Who by pickt harth and hous dirt got infinite gain. 
The pirates of Wopping were likewise his friends, 
Bequeathing their cloths to him at their ends. 
Oh hard hearted death, more cruel! than any, 
That would not be moved at the suits of so many. 


Epirarn or EpMunp Spenser, Ye Poet. 
Live ever Spenser in thy Faery Queen, 
Thy like for quaint conceit hath seldome been ; 
Crown'd may’st thou be unto thy more renown, 
The King of poets with a golden crown. 


Eprrara or THomAs Nasu, THe Poer. 


Here lyeth Tom Nash, that notable rayler, 
Who living never paid shoemaker nor taylor. 


Eritarn or N, Dosson. 
Here lyeth Dobson all covered in mould, 
Who never gave penny to have his head polled, 
Saying it was an uncharitable device, 
To grub up the hair and to starve all the lice. 


EPirapn. 
Cujusdam Askew Lincolniensis, factum per famulum quendam 
suum. Retulit Richard Topcliff. 
Here lyeth of the world an ass very true, 
For of worldly wealth he recked not a queue. 


Eprrara. D. Cuaristorm. Harron. 


Here hee lyeth in gold, not in brass, 
Who seemeth now a man and a half ; 
And here he stands, a golden ass, 
That when he lived was but a calf. 


Epirapu. Ros. Comitis Leicestaix, 


Here lyeth the gallant a that never kept his woorde, 
Here — the valyant souldier that never drew his swoorde, 
Here lyeth the great Seneschall that ere while ruled the 


state, 
Here lyeth ‘the politician whom heaven and earth did hate. 


Eptrapu. 


Joannis Chidley a emit speculum de 100 lib. quod daret 
Elizabethe Throckmorton. 
Here lyeth Chidley, yt idle headed ass, 
That sold his lands to buy a looking glass. 


W. Ratecu. 


Epitarnu. Watrert Rarecu. 
Here lyeth Walter Ralegh, that arrant villain, 
That would sell any friend he had for a shilling. 
Jo. Cuipey. 
Eptrara. Arrur Gorces. 
Here lyeth Artur Gorges, that gogle eyed Jack, 
That never spake well of any man behind his back. 
Eprrara. 
Here lyeth Dame Charity and her husband by her, 
Who while he lived was a monstrous lyer. 
Epirarn. Tuome Wats. 
Here lyeth Tho. Wals. who spent all his dayes 
In taverns, and bordells, and seeing of playes. 
EpirarH. SyLvant Scory. 
Here lyeth Sylvanus, a fellow very odd, 
Whose kitchin was his chapell, his belly his God. 
Epitapu. Joannis How et Eowarpt Wymark. 
Of John How and of Ned Wymark pray for ye soules, 
The one the verger was, the other the pasquill of Poules. * 
Eptrapu. 


D. Philypi Sydney et D. Francis Walsingham. 

"Wp es Aa Carew nunc ave Carew. 
Philip and Francis can have no tomhe, 

Because great Curstor has filled up the roome. 


Retulit 


De Dno. Antonio Denny per Henricum comitem Surreye. 


Death and the King did mutually contend 
Whether of them should Denny most befriend ; 
The King gave wealth and honour but unsure, 
But Death brought life which ever shall endure. 


An Epiraprn 


Made upon the Countess of Pembroke, sister to the Marq. 
Dorset, by — Breton, brother to the late Vic. Montague 
and servant to the said Marquis. 


O cruel Atropos what dost thou mean 
To leave my Ld. Marquis sisterless clean ? 





Now she ts dead, and layd in her grave, 

Her husband shall never such another wife have. 
Now she is dead, and layd in the ground, 

My Ld. Marquis had rather have spent 300 pound. 


Eritapn upon Dr. HuGa ap Rice. 


Hugh ap Rhees, 
Who built a college, 
‘To Shesu Chrees, 
For all Welch geese,1 4 
That wear white friesc.’ ete PP a vig 


Dye. Cuaniras Ho, et Carou Ho. Maniri svt. 


And brede gray leece 
And eat tosted cheese. 
Here he lees 

Hugh Aprees. 


Epitapy. D. Epw. Stannop.” 


Here lyeth he which did nothing for nothing in all his tyme, 
And therefore now I look for nothing of him for my ryme. 


Epit. Franc. Wals. sub nomine Menalce pastoris perverst. 
Here Jyeth Menalcas as dead as a log, 
Who lived like a devil and died like a dog ; 
Here doth he lye, said 1, then did | ly, 
For from this place he parted by and bye ; 
But here he made his descent into hell, 
Without either book, or candel, er bell. 


Tue Verses or Kino James upon THe Deatu or wis 
QUEEN, 
Thee to invite the great God sent this starr, 
Whose frends and nearest kin great princes are ; 
For though they run the race of men and die, 
Death seemes but to refine their majesty. 
So did the Queene from hence‘her court remove, 
And left the earth to be enthroned above ; 
Then shee is changed and dead, no good prince dyes, 
But like the day sun only setts to rise. 


Epitapn. 
Chaloneri Dublinit in Hibern. per seipsum. 
It is not for pe I lye so high, 
Nor yet to please the curious lookers on. 
Sir, for my part I care not where I lye, 
So I be out of the way for stumbling on. 
Epitapa oF Mas. MARGARET Ratcuire. 
Margaret lyeth here (Lord have mercy upon her) 
Who living was one of the Queen's mayds of honor.” 
She pvt foo tall, slender, and witty, 
And dyed unmarryed, the more was the pitty. 
| EpiraPH UPON AN Usurer. 
Ten in the hundred is in the ground fast cram'd, 
*Tis a hundred to ten but his soule is dam’d. 
Epitaphium Richardi Bancroft, Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis. 
Here lieth the Archbishop that came in at the window, 
That is to say by spirituall largess ; 
And going hence passed out at a window, 
As it is said, to save funeral charges. 
Eprrard upon Dr. Bentiy. 
Passenger tread gently, 
For here lyeth Docter Bently. >,» 
Erirara or N. Howter. 
Here lyeth rich Howlet, a gent uf noate, 
For he gave three howletts to his coate ; 
He purchased this roome of St. Paule, 
And he was lecherous, and now you know all, 
An Epirapnu upon A Copier. 
Wonder not much though death in doubt did stand, 
He found him alwayes on ye mending hand. 
Yet by misfortune and by change of weather, 
Death ript the soale quit from the upper leather. 
An Eptrara 


Of a Coll. in Cambridge, who going to market, with a fall 
tooke his death. 


John Cook went to market to buy some ee'es, 
Death came behind him and strook up his heeles. 

P.S. There are many other epitaphs which 
might have been quoted, but they are in Latin, 
and some which will not bear quotation for other 
reasons. There is one “ Upon Ellis, that set up 
the forms at Paul’s Cross,” by “ Mr. John Davis,” 
of the Middle Temple ; another “ Of Mr. Caven- 
dish, ye famous seaman, and it may suit as well 
for Sir Francis Drake”; a third “ Of Sir Horace 
Pallavicino, that robbed the Pope ;” and a fourth, 
with which I will finish my extracts, 

Or Dr. Srory, Executep. 
Qui male pavit oves, nunc bene pascit aves. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Kingston's Magazine shows a very praiseworthy 
attempt to make a boy a good skater, a good 
slider, a good conjurer, a very Gidipus in the 
guessing of riddles, a hero and a Christian, if not 
a philologer, for we tremble to think of the 
possible fate of that school-boy, who should, upon 
Mr. Kingston’s authority, pronounce “ pagan,” to 
be a noun substantive, to mean “ a village,” and 
to be derived, shade of Déderlein! from wdéyos. 
Church of England Monthly Review has much 
to say in favour of “ deaconesses,” though depre- 
eating anything like seclusive communities ; 
it contains a paper which ranks Mr. Ruskin, in 
the character of “ art-philosopher,” with Plato, 
Aristotle, and Bacon ; and it presents us with an 
essay upon that inexhaustible subject, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. May we ask the writer of this, how 
much “ scarcely nothing” is? About as much 
probably as “almost something,” and equally in- 
comprehensible. 
The Homilist holds opinions upon the retention 
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of unnoticed books which incite us to give speedy 
proof of “strictly honourable intentions ;” we 
have, as carefully as time would allow, examined 
its pages, and would particularly recommend for 
perusal, the extract attributed to Mr, Robertson, 
of Brighton. 

The Eclectic contains much interesting matter, 
and Mr. Mechi may perhaps bear with more 
equanimity a careless generation’s wilful wasting 
of their sewage, when he learns, upon Mr. Har- 
greaves’ authority, that “the soil has not deteri- 
orated in its produce.” 

The London Review offers many attractive 
papers: it honours the Protestant Zadkiel—Dr. 
Cumming—with a long notice, which will con- 
duce to that gentleman’s further notoriety, if not 
fame. 


dress it and decorate it as they would a pantomime. 
They would find the gain just as Mr. Charles 
Kean has found it, who owes his Mpa ciped and 
present position surely not so much to his genius 
as to his revivals and upholstery. 

Mr. John Saunders, formerly editor of the 


| People’s Journal, has a new play accepted, and 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia continues to supply | 
“ Universal Knowledge,” carefully and neatly | 


compiled at the ridiculously small price of 7d. a 
part: Messrs. Chambers must surely be adepts in 
alchemy. 

Dictionary of Political Economy: Part III. 
Rightly is this work named Biographical, Biblio- 
graphical, Historical and Practical; the reader 


will find men, books, and crises ably discussed ; | 
and withal much practical information ; about | 
Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, and “ immaterial | 


capital” he will learn a great deal. 

The Post Magazine Almanac costs only'sixpence, 
and contains information for which Avarus him- 
self might ungrudgingly pay double the money. 

The Edinburgh Veterinary Review bids fair to 


remove from the “ profession” the stigma which | 


a contributor supposes to rest upon it, of having 
“a poor literature.” 


about to be produced at the New Adelphi 
Theatre. 

Mr. Parselle, an actor of some promise, has 
a play which will shortly be brought out at 
the Surrey Theatre, at which it was read last 
Wednesday week. We hope that Mr. Parselle 
will show more genius than his brother actor- 
scribes, Macklin being almost the only actor, 
unless we-count Shakspeare and Jonson, who 
was thoroughly successful as a dramatist, 





Victor Coustn.—La Société Frangais, au X VIT* 
Siécle, @aprés le Cyrus de Mile. de Seudéry, 2 
vols. in-8°; Jacqueline Pascal, 3° édit. revue 
et augm., avec un fac-simile, 1 yol. in-8°; 
La Jeunesse de Madame de Longueville, 4° édit., 
2 portraits, 1 vol. in-8°; Madame de Longue- 
ville pendant la Fronde, 1 vol. in-8°; Madame 
de Sablé, 2° édit., 1 vol. in-8°; Madame de 
Chevreuse, avec portrait, 1 vol. in-8°; Madame 
de Hautefort, avec portrait, 1 vol. in-8°, 
Etudes sur Pascal, 5* édit., 1 vol. in-8°. (Paris: 
Didier.) 

M. Cousry’s literary career may be divided into 

two distinct parts. First, we have the philosopher, 

driving away from the Sorbonne the last vestiges of 
sensationalism, translating Plato, editing Proclus, 


| lecturing on Kant, Locke, Descartes, hoisting up 


The Pharmaceutical Journal concerns, of course, | 
> 


more particularly the brotherhood of chemists, 
but there is in it that which will interest the 
general reader. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal contains a paper 
by Doctor (could not a lady be called Doctrix ?) 
Elizabeth Blackwell, which we have no doubt 
offers excellent advice, but so overpowered are 
we by the idea of measuring semivirous beings 
by the laws which are usually applied to those 
who were originally created male and female, 
that we hardly dare speak decidedly; it is so 
difficult to disconnect the words Physiology, 
Materia Medica, Surgery, Pathology, &c., from 
another, which it is not polite to mention, except 
when speaking of sieges. However, we may 
perhaps ask the fair editors, if it is not a reflection 





upon either themselves or the reader to say “ We | 


wish, oh dear reader, all jesting apart, That merey 
and love may grow strong in your heart:” and 
if it is not a bold use of language, to hope to see 
a single person “ with common accord, Gathered 
into one fold in the fear of the Lord” ? 

The Dublin University Calendar and Examina- 
tion Papers form two very neat little volumes. 

The Family Economist exerts itself to deserve 
the name of Entertaining Companion : judging by 
its portraits, the “ Women of the Bible” must 
have been uncommonly well-favoured. 

The Journal of Mental Science has some very 
opportune papers. 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines has advanced to letter C, and treats of the 
interesting subject of Calico-printing. 











THE DRAMA, 


Tue theatres have been, as is usual at this 
time of the year, spinning steadily on in the first 
triumphant success of their pantomimes. Of 
these, perhaps the funniest, we use the word 
best understood by our juvenile friends, is that at 
the Princess’s ; the most gorgeous and best written 
at Drury-lane. Managers always find that these 
expensive productions, expensive in scenery, 
dresses, decorations, machinery, and a dozen other 
things, pay, and pay well, not because of their 
literary attraction, but beeause they are well 
produced, and people like to see show and glitter. 
Why do they not take the hint, and when they 
produce Shakespeare or the legitimate drama, 








on high the banner of eclectic metaphysics. Ata 


| later period, our savant undergoes a complete trans- 


formation ; he abandons the abstruse discussions 
respecting the me and the nonme for the more 
pleasant parts of literature properly so called; 
instead of analysing the Novum Organum or the 
Nicomachean ethics, he studies the French salons 
of the seventeenth century, and transfers his ardent 
affections from grave and solemn-looking sages to 
the frail beauties who graced two hundred years 
ago the galleries of Versailles and the ante-rooms 
of the Louvre. It is not under the former of these 
aspects that we wish to-day to consider M, Cousin ; 
the time, besides, has not yet come to assign him 
his distinct place amongst the masters of modern 
thought; on the other hand, materials ample 
enough are accumulated around us to form the 
elements of a correct appreciation of his powers 
as a writer and an historian; and we feel pretty 
sure that any other works which may proceed from 
his pen, any further contributions to the brilliant 
series of historical portraits, which he has so suc- 
cessfully begun, will only serve to confirm the 
few remarks we propose offering to our readers on 
the present occasion. 

M. Cousin’s sagacity as a hunter of analecta 
curiosa is very well known, and it is that which 
led him in the first instance to fill the singular post 
of biographer in ordinary to Madame de Longue- 
ville, Madame de Chevreuse, and all the other 
damsels who lived between the death of Henry IV. 
and the quasi accession of la veuve Scarron to the 
throne of France. Nor let any one laugh at our 
idea, that an explorer of MSS. must be possessed 
of sagacity and discrimination, We do not mean 
that critical quality which enables a man to pro- 
nounce upon the authenticity of a worm-eaten 


| parchment, and to decide whether, for instance, the 


famous MSS. of St. Simonides are genuine or not: 
we mean that discrimination whereby a littérateur 
of taste and experience will see at once, out of a 
batch of correspondence and other papers equally 
authentic, equally genuine, what should, and what 
should not be given to the public. Since M. 
Cousin has begun to turn upside down the col- 
lections of the various libraries in Paris, tribes 
of explorers have rushed in his footsteps, copying 
here and there, and thinking that the, most insig- 
nificant scrap of paper deserves the honours of the 
press, if it only bears the signature of Colbert or 
Racine. This is the exaggeration of curiosity, 
and the examples of many dull and tedious yolumes 





of autobiographies and dences which we 
could easily name ought to have stopped, or at 
least tempered, the zeal of those who, not having 
talent or industry enough to write an original 
work, spend their time in deciphering the long- 
forgotten billets-doux which were swept away, 
under the reign of Louis le Grand, from some 
fashionable boudoir in the Place Royale. 

Enthusiastic as he is, M. Cousin does not go quite 
so far; and he was certainly most fortunate in se- 
curing, as the earliest subject of his literary inves- 
tigation, the papers, we may call them the hiero- 
glyphies, of Blaise Pascal. The volume which 
bears the title Etudes sur Pascal is the result of 
this important discovery. It contains, among 
other valuable pieces, the famous Rapport @ [Aca- 
démie Frangaise, which created, when it first ap- 
peared, such extraordinary sensation, The quar- 
rel between the Jesuits and the University of 
France was then at its height; Messrs. Michelet, 
Quinet, Génirs on the one side, and the ultramon- 
tane clergy on the other, had begun the contest 
with the evident determination of carrying it on 
to its utmost consequences, when the name of 
Pascal resounded once more on the battle-field, 
claimed equally by sceptics and believers, by the 
disciples of Voltaire and the disciples of Christ, 
invoked by both against the descendants of those 
whom the terrible Louis de Montalte had for- 
merly crushed in the Lettres Provinciales. The 
publication of the Rapport sur les Pensées de Pascal 
gave rise to a whole library of reviews, pamphlets, 
critiques, and reprints. It led M. Cousin very 
naturally to further researches ; and the beautiful 
monography of Jacqueline, the accomplished 
sister of the great Port Royalist thinker, soon 
followed, Here we are introduced to the brilliant 
society of the early part of the seventeenth century 
in France; with the Pascal family were con- 
nected Madame de Sablé and Madame de Longue- 
ville. The name of this last-mentioned Frondeuse 
is almost inseparable from that of Scudéry. Ma- 
dame de* Hauteforte and Madame de Chevreuse 
belonged also to the same coterie. Hence a series 
of volumes which, when finished, will certainly 
form a most valuable contribution to the political, 
social, and literary history of France, as we 
have said, from the administration of Cardinal 
Richelieu down to the death of Cardinal Mazarin. 

M. Cousin can with all fairness lay claim to 
the merit of having clearly proved the absurdity 
and falseness of the expression so long paraded 
about —Le sitcle de Louis XIV. Never was 
there so utterly common a label pinned to the 
reign of a king, although Voltaire sanctioned it, 
and made it current through the medium of his 
amusing book. Let the reader endeavour to com- 
pose a medley-pleiad, by associating together 
Jeffreys and Sir Matthew Hale, Bunyan and John 
Dryden, Lady Rachel Russell and the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, Baxter and Sir Roger Lestrange, 
placing in the centre his most sacred majesty, and 
eall this Le siécle de Charles IT. ; and he will have 
obtained a result only a trifle less absurd than that 
which springs from the stupidity of representing, 
as one harmonious whole, the Jansenists and the 
Jesuits, the Société du Temple and the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, Chaulieu and Boileau, Racine and 
Corneille. There is no such thing as an age of 
Louis XIV., M. Cousin has made that quite 
evident; and we must henceforth class amongst 
fanciful myths that legend, as M. Monnier aptly 
calls it, in which we see “réunis dans un méme 
temps, et comme n’ayant qu’un méme esprit, Cor- 
neille, Racine, Bossuet, Fénélon, Descartes, Da- 
guesseau, Condé, Turenne, Catinat, Vauban, et 
au-dessus l'image de Louis XIV., planant, radieuse 
comme dans une apothéose, et distribuant palmes, 
couronnes, génie, A tant de podtes et d’orateurs, A 
tant de politiques et de guerriers.” 

If the reader will turn to the beautiful intro- 
duction which M. Cousin has prefixed to his 
work on Jacqueline Paseal, he will find rapidly, 
but clearly sketched out the new literary and 
historical programme of the seventeenth century 
in France. Away with the vulgar, erroneous, 
common-place notions about the siécle de Louis 
XIV. ; we must now talk of the siécle de la Reine 
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Anne, including all the masculine and vigorous 
geniuses, who in every branch of literature, science, 
and art, in the mysteries of state-craft and the 
turmoil of war, established and consolidated the 
true greatness of France; then we come to the 
sidelede Madame de Maintenon, that is to say, the 
age of method, of regularity, of what the French 


eall bon goit, substituted in the place of spon- | 


taneity, originality, and true power. With this 


second epoch M. Cousin has no sympathy; he | 


reserves all hisadmiration, all his enthusiasm for the 
former, Like Madame de Sévigné, he is inclined 
to say, “Racine passera comme le café;” his heroes 
and heroines are those who have not felt the fatal 
influence of a despotic government, under which 
all the classes of society are brought down to the 
same dead level, 

An essential quality ina writer is, that he 
should thoroughly become identified with the 
times and characters about which he discourses. 
Now we question whether any one has so com- 
pletely realised that desideratum as M. Cousin. 
He seems to have lived between 1620 and 1650; 


he knows the Hotel de Rambouillet better than | 


Julie d’Angennes ever did herself ; he can tell you 
the names of all the précieux and précieuses who 


tenanted the mansions of the Place Royale; he | 


has been present at the Saturday réunions of Made- 


moiselle de Scudéry ; he is thoroughly acquainted | 


with the carte du Tendre, and ean describe 
minutely all the originals who sat for their portraits 
to Mignard or Philippe de Champagne. This 
accuracy, this faithfulness, imparts to M. Cousin’s 
works a distinctness, a lucidity, perfectly charm- 
ing. His delineations of character have all the 
colouring and bold outline of true pictures. They 
are master-pieces of alto-relievo; when you read 
them you can almost fancy that you are walking 
through the portrait-galleries of Versailles, or 
examining the collection of historical prints kept 
at the Imperial library. Some passages from 
M., Cousin’s volume read like the impressions of 
a man who has walked the earth two hundred 
years ago, and returned to the sublunary world 
for the purpose of telling us all about the ladies 
of whom he used to be the cavaliere servante ; one 
would fancy that he has actually paid his ad- 
dresses to Madame de Longueville, and had for a 
rival the Duke de la Rochefoucauld. Carried 
along by his enthusiasm, he then selects the most 
brilliant colours, takes up his choicest pencil, and 
draws of the dame de ses pensées a portrait in 
which the exuberance of description is carried to 
the most extraordinary particulars, Harpagon’s 
well-known @ parte remark, “ JI en parle comme 
un amant de sa maitresse,” ought to be the motto of 
the roe entitled La Jeunesse de Madame de 
eville, 

. Cousin’s predilection could not fail to excite 
the hilarity of some critics, and M. Sainte-Beuve, 
amongst others, has made it the subject of a few 
remarks, which are occasionally perfectly just; 
but if we are prepared to endorse the strictures 
contained in the Causeries du Lundi, we must 
protest strongly against the uncourteous, unfair, 
and spiteful manner with which the author of 
Port Royal has treated, in his preface to M. 
Jamnet’s edition of La Rochefoucauld, a writer 
who, to say the very least, is his equal as far as 
talent goes. 

Sneering and indifference have lately become 
so fashionable, and the generality of Frenchmen 
are so inclined to shrug up their shoulders at every 
thing savouring of enthusiasm and admiration, 
that M. Cousin, with his juvenile ardour, his 
poetry and his imagination, seems to us thoroughly 
delightful ; it is a treat to find a literary veteran, 
now nearly seventy years old, displaying in his 
writings all the intensity of true passion, when 
the young generation, the vieillards nés d’hier, as 
Alfred de Musset calls them, reserve their zeal 
and energy for the combinations of the roulette 
table, 

On the other hand, we must also confess that 
M. Cousin is often prejudiced and one-sided. | 
The delineations he gives us of his favourite cha- | 
racters are all sunshine; he will not allow, for | 
instance, the Prince de Condé to have been any 


fe 





thing else but that pattern of virtue, of genius, 
and of morality celebrated by Bossuet in the well- 
known funeral oration. Is this true? With all 
the evidence now before us, which contemporary 
memoirs have brought together, must we admit 
unreservedly the biographer’s panegyric? Cer- 
tainly not, We are told, it is true, that we should 
| hot trust contemporary memgirs; Tallemant des 
| Réaux is deseribed as “le caricaturier du X VII° 
siéele, qui recherche avec passion et ramasse avec 
complaisance les bavardages du plus bas étage 





pour en salir les renommées les plus pures ou les 
plus dignes d’indulgence ; qui partout ov il entre- 
voit quelque faiblesse, imagine une bassesse ou 
une ordure.” But Tallemant des Réaux is not 
the only one who remarks on the frailties and 
vices of all M. Cousin’s heroes; and if we admit 


the fire as absolutely untrustworthy all the me- | 


moir-literature of the seventeenth century. 


idea ; it is peculiarly incompatible, we think, with 
| the nature of M. Cousin’s genius. Strong affections 
are so liable to blind us, and to make us, in spite 
of ourselves, lean too much on one side or on the 
other. Despite this failing, we believe that the 
series of biographical works published by M. 
| Cousin will keep their position amongst the 
| standard productions of modern French literature. 
| On many points, as we have previously shown, 
these volumes will help to correct errors still ge- 
nerally received about the history of the reigns 
of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., and the numerous 
documents, hitherto unpublished, which the 
learned author has collected and introduced, not 
unfrequently assist in attenuating and modifying 
some of the statements which have found ad- 
mission in the text. 





RICHELIEU, KING CHARLES LI, AND 
HIS QUEEN, 


WE now conclude our account of this interesting 
collection of letters. 

Mons. de Blainville to Louis XIII. A long letter, which 
his Majesty will reccive as a simple narrative, without 
passion or design to interpret things disagreeably if it can 
be helped, detailing the conduct of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, whose interests are the springs upon which the affairs 
of England move, being in peril as he is with the Parliament; 
whose actions are swayed by two opposite thovghts which 
constantly agitate his mind ; one, the wish to create divisions 
betv een his master and the King of France (various matters 
being mentioned as indicating this, such as the affairs of 
Soubise and others), and the other being an affected indif- 
ference to France, evidenced by his constant proclamation 
of the power of England, the sending out of the fleet, and his 
intimate relations with the Dutch and with the Kings of 
Denmark and Sweden, so that he hopes that his Majesty the 
King of France must finally have recourse to him to make 


on the minds of the English Puritans that it has been in 
uniting all Christian 


whence has proceeded the excessive expenses of the fleet, 


and not that he has made profit of it as is alleged. 1625, 
October 25. ? : 
Mons. de Blainville to Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres. The 


courier has only just arrived with the King’s letters of Sept. 
25, and if others come not more quickly, the execution of the 
King’s orders will be imperilled to save a little money, and 
this in a juncture most delicate, caused by Buckingham’s ill- 
will and the King’s contempt. I conjure you to tase care 
that we are not deceived, for everything is regularly commu- 


one else knows it except the King, the Queen Mother, and 
the Cardinal. 1625, October 27. ie 

Count de Tilliéres to Mons, de la Ville aux Cleres. In 
reply to our expression of the King’s and'the Queen Mother’s 


leave the authority in the hands of the Queen of England, 
lest an Englishman be appoivted to the charge, I assure you 
that I am resolved to let things go as they will, for I hold the 
office only to serve their Majesties and the Queen my mis- 
tress. 1605. October 25. Salisbury. 

Charles I. to Louis XIII. I could not, for the affection 
between us and mutual good ‘intelligence, but inform your 
Majesty of the arrival in this kingdom of Monsieur de Sou- 
bise, I had given orders to my agent Lorkin to communicate 
that and other important matters to your Majesty, but now, 
hearing that Lorkin had left to come to England 
since, I send another messenger, the Sieur de Vic, express, 





being nothing more dear 
the yoowereres ny Page 
ery dear brother the 
Mone. de Soubise in these parts, his Majesty comtnanded me | 
to write to his agent at the Court of Trance, Monsieur | 
Lorkin, to beg his brother to send back the “ Avant 
Guard,” and the rest of the English ships which he had in | 
his hands, as he did, Having learned since that Lorkin had | 
left Dieppe more than_a month, and having heard nothing | 


‘ood relations between him and his | 
ing of France, upon the arrival of | 


! 





the strictures of our writer, we must throw into | 


Perfect impartiality is, we are afraid, an Utopian | 


the league, and that then he will be able very easily toimpress | 


rinces against the grandeur of Spain, | 


nicated to the English Court ; I beg to be advised secretly of | 
the design against Rochelle, but you will take care that no | 


wish that I should give up the right of my office so as to | 


six weeks | 


to represent the matter to your Majesty, 1625, October 16. | 
lisbury. ° : 
eo Conway to Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs. There 


to the King, my good master, than | 


| of him, his Majesty has commanded me now to send another 
express messenger for answer to that which I will communi- 
cate to you. 1625,{October 18. Salisbury. 

“ Memoir ”’ delivered by the Sieur de Vic, on the part of 
the King of England, to the King of France. Detailing the 
arrival at Plymouth of Monsieur de Soubise after the defeat 
of his army, and of his appeal to the King of England for 
protection and for an audience. Requesting the release of 
the persons of the reformed religion who are prisoners in the 
Conciergerie du Palais, and begging the King of France to 
send back the “ Avaut Guard,” and the rest ofthe King of 
England’s ships. [1625, October.] 

Louis XIII. to Charles I, A letter of compliment refer- 
ring a certain matter of business to the ‘ambassador extra- 
ordinary the Sieur de Blainville. 1625, Nov. 8. 

| _ Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs to Secretary Conway. No. 
| thing in the world is dearer to the King than the affection 
| and good feeling between him and the King of Great Britain. 
| The ambassador, M. de Blainville, will communicate on the 
| pore of the matters committed to the Sieur de Vic. 1625, 
| Nov. 8, . 
| Louis XIII. to Mons. de Blainville. Has received re- 
| quests by the Sieur de Vic on the part of the King of Eng- 
| land, that he, the King of France, would return certain ships 
| lent him, that he would grant peace to his subjects of the 
pretended reformed religion, now he has conquered them, 
| and set free certain prisoners of the same profession in 
custody at Paris. Desires him to thank the King for his 
conduct to!M. de Soubise, to tell him that the service of his 
Ships are still necessary, and that his loan of them is most 
gratefully appreciated, and in reply to his request for the 
liberation of certain prisoners of the reformed religion, to 
| enjoin him to show favour to the Catholics of England. 
| 1695, Nov. 8. 
| Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres to the Bishop of Mande. 
Reasons for which the household of the Queen of England 
cannot be increased without consent of the King of France. 
The regulations made on the subject. The King of France’s 
complaint about the treatment of the Catholics in England. 
Blainville’s instructions to prevent the journey of Bucking- 
| ham to Holland. Buckingham’s ill affection to France. His 
bad humour. Gordon’s speech to him. Resolution not yet 
come to about Rochelle, ‘The Cardinal’s resolution to speak 
in high terms about the officers of the Queén of England's 
| household. Blainville to demand the restitution of the ships 
| taken by Mons. de Soubise, 1625, Nov. 5, St. Germain. 
| Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs to Mons. de Blainville. I 
| will watch on this side as you must do there, The affair 
being a mutual one, I think myself glorious to be hated by 
the English. I think the ruin of the Rochellers is resolved 
on, and that the clergy of France will contribute five hun- 
dred thousand crowns towards it. 1625, Nov. 8. 

Louis XIII, to Mons.de Blainville. He is to insist on the 
performance of the conditions about the appointment of 
officers to the Queen’s household, for it was agreed thus with 

| the Pope, to obtain his dispensation for the marriage, that 
| those who were —,- should be Catholics, French or 
| English, He must let the King of England and the Duke 
| of Buckingham know that the King of France cannot esteem 
his friendship of so small account to them; that he himself de- 
| sires to preserve it, but that this cannot be, if they proceed 
| to such extremity as to sppoint Protestants or Puritans to 
the Queen’s household. He is to express surprise at the non. 
restoration of the “* St. John,” and to take certain measures 
in respect of Buckingham’s determination to go to Holland, 
and his endeavours to deceive the King of France by his pre- 
sent conduct. Likewise he is instructed not to communicate 
| with the King of England’s secretary, nor with a man of 
| such low condition as Gordon. 1625, Nov. 8, St. Germain. 
| Mons. de Blainville to Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres. Evi- 
dent intention of the English to sow discord between the 
| Along interview with the ambassador 
| from Holland resident there. His opinion of Buckingham’s 
meaning in respect of his ostensible journey to Holland, 
| Complaints of his (Blainville’s) rudeness. A device to force 
| him to demand to take leave, by not lodging him in the 
| King’s house at Hampton Court, but sending him four miles 
off. 1625, Oct. 30. Salisbury. 
Mons. de Blainville to Louis XIII. Artifice and rudeness 
} on the part of those who have the management of affairs have 
| prevented my object in respect of the prevention of Bucking- 
| ham’s journey, and I see no ehange in their intentions as 
| regards the Catholics, the Queen’s household, or the demand 
| of the vessel. The Duke’s journey is evidently a matter of 
| temper. My own liberty of speech there has excited great 
| ill-will, and I am daily threatened that I shall be disowned 
| as ambassedor when they choose, 1625, October 30. Salis- 






| Dutch and France. 


| bury. 
Mons. de Blainville to Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs. My 
| couriers have been detained, of which insult I will complain 
before all Europe. It is impossible but that | shall come to 
| rude words here, and one thing I mean to demand is, to re- 
side in the King’s palace. 1625, Oct. 31. Salisbury. 
| Memorandum by the Bishop of Mande. In respect of the 
affairs of England, they ought always to urge the case of the 
| Catholics in the name of the King of France, and the matter 
of the household ought to be brought forward in the name of 
the Queen Mother. 1625, October. os 

Bishop Duplessis to Mons. de la Ville’ aux Clercs. The 
interview between the Duke of Buckingham and the French 

| ambassador, about the Duke’s journey, has had no fruit. I 
believe that the Duke had some design on Dunkirk which he 
thought to accomplish on his passage ; but there has been a 
violent storm, oa this has perhaps prevented it. Attempts 

| have been made to introduce Puritans as officers in the Queen’s 
household, ‘The Duke makes no effort towards her goodwill 
which she does not overturn. 1625, October 3). Salisbury. 

Mons. de Biainville to Louis X11. There have been better 
usage aud more compliments towards him in his audience of 
the King this evening, and in respect of the officers of the 
Queen’s household, the Count of Tilliéres was sent for by the 
Council! after dinner to understand particulars of the matter, 
1625, Oct. 31. Salisbury, ‘ 

Louis X\IL to Mons, de Blainville. He is to dissuade the 
Duke of Buckingham from coming to France until he first 
contents the King about the Queen of England’s househo!d, 
and the restitution of the vessels demanded, and to say that 
he will receive no consideration as long as he is wanting in 
that which is due to his master. He is also to persist in 
claiming the accustomed privileges as an ambassador extra- 
ordinary, and remonstrate about the detention of his couriers, 
1625, Nov. Il, > 
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Mons. de Ja Ville aux Clercs to the Bishop of Mande. 
Blainville is to tell the Duke of Buckingham, that ifhe comes 
to’France as a friend, he will be well received, but that since 
he has thwarted all that regards the good of his Majesty’s 
service in respect of the affairs of the Catholics, the house- 
hold of the Queen, and the restitution of the vessels taken 
by De Soubise, he cannot expect but to be badly entertained; 
yet if he wishes to give the King contentment, it may pro- 
duce | know not what. he matters of Rochelle proceed 
well. 1625, Nov. 10, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs to Mons. de Bainville, The | 


counsel you give that the king should go into Picard will be 
followed. De Vic has pressed again that the English vessels 
may be returned, but the same answer was given as at first, 
and the King evidently intends only to send back the ** Ro- 
berge,” when the “St. John” is given up. 1625, Nov. 11 

“Memoir” delivered by Monsieur de Blainville to the 
King of Great Britain. Received, Nov. 15, 1625. The 
points of this document are the King of England’s pro- 
mise, made on his marriage with the King of France's 
sister, not to trouble the Catholics in their persons or goods 
because of their religion, and the direct violation of such 
promise in a late edict against the Catholics ; the fact of the 
capture of several French vessels by Mons. de Soubise, which 
he has taken into English ports; and the matter of the 
establishment of the Queen, 

Bishop Duplessis to Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs. The 


King of England presses for the return of his ships, ostensibly | 


because the late storm has destroyed many, and that he needs 
them for defence of his coasts, but really that he may help 
Mons. de Soubise with less difficulty. Mons. de Chevreuse 
said too openly to the Duke of Buckingham that the King of 
France meant to keep the ships to achieve the ruin of the 
Rochellers, but so bitter a pill ought to have been better 
gilded, 1625, November 15. 

Mons. de Blainville to Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs. The 
Ambassador of Holland came to sound me about the King's 
intentions in respect of Holland in reference to the ruin of 
Spain. I beg for instructions, that he may not be left in this 
present state of purgatory, 1625, November 5. : 

Mons. de Blainville to Louis XII. I have delivered in 
writing to the King of England your Majesty’s requests in 
respect of the Catholics, the Queen of England, and the 
affairs of Monsieur de Soubise, but I cannot promise better 
answer than before. The desire to save Soubise still animates 
the King. A good way to get rid of him and to please the 
King would be to send him to Italy to serve Monsieur de 
Savoy" with his vessels. The Earl of Carlisle is a grand 
enemy to France. 1625, Nov. 5. 

Philip Burlamachi to Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres. Have 
been summoned to the Court to attend to provisions which 
the King is making in Denmark and for the Count of Mans- 
feldt, but have excused myself. 1625, Oct. 28. 

Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs to Mons. the Bishop of 
Mande. Resolution has been taken to go against Rochelle, 
but the sending Soubise into Italy, according to the sugges- 
tion of Blainville, is judged too perilous. The Court of 
Rome repents breaking with France, and is seeking to mend 
matters, 1625, Nov. 20. 

Louis XIII. to Mons. de Blainville. Your suggestion to 
send Soubise into Italy could not be carried out, for to arm 
him would have enabled him to serve Rochelle. I am re- 
solved to chastise these rebels and to reduce them to reason. 
Marshals de Themines and Pras!in will command my armics. 
1625, Nov. 19. 

Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres to Mons. de Blainville. By 
the King’s letter you will see that your prophecies are ac- 
complished, and you will receive all credit from that which 
results from your advice. Respecting that which has hap- 

ened to Billault, you must take care to put in cipher the 
mportant parts of your letters. The Spaniards have broken 
camp before Verona, and already their cannon has retreated. 
1625. Nov. 19, St. Germain. 

“ Memoir” sent to Monsieur de Blainville, ambassador in 
England, of the resolutions of the King of France in respect 





Mons. de Blainville to Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs. The 
affairs of France kindle the minds of people here so violently 
that the destruction of Rochelle must bring about a dis- 
turbance there ; and the worst of it is that there is such vio- 
lence in the council for the removal of Buckingham, and in 
the conduct of him who rules in his absence, as also in the 


| new Keeper of the Seals, that remedy is impossible. 1625, 


ec. 4. 

Mons. de Bainville to Louis XIII. Andience of the King 
of England. His desire to get back his ships and hinder the 
siege of Rochelle. His request for peace for the Huguenots. 
Impossibility of revoking his edict against the Catholics. 
The King’s opinion of the dangerous maxims of the Catholic 
religion, and especially of the doctrine of the Jesuits. 
Damnable books burnt by the executioner at Paris. Pro- 
posal to the King to treat the mischievous Catholics only 
with severity. His laughing reply. 1625, Nov. 27. 

Mons. de Blainyville to Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs, There 
is a change in the King of England’s words, but not in his 
conduct. He refuses to deliver up the French ship, the “ St. 
John.” I shall require advice in case the King of England 
treats the refusal to return his ships as an act of hostility. 
1625, Nov. 28, Hampton Court. 

Bishop Duplessis to Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs. The 
assembly of the English council at Rhetin [sic]. A commis- 
sion is issued under the Great Seal to put in execution the 
laws against the Catholics. Departure of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham with the navy in pursuit of the Dunkirkers, His 
determined intention to visit France. Great talk of succour- 
ing Rochelle. England must be spoken to firmly, and 
menaced with the treaty of Italy. Great necessity in Eng- 
land. 1625, Nov. 24. Hampton Court. 

Bishop Duplessis to Mons. de la Ville aux Clércs. There 
is nothing but fear and necessity in England, and broken 
promises. Sale of French ships and merchandise. New 
persecutions of the Catholics. Buckingham’s safety in their 
ruin. Threats must be used towards England. The siege 
of Rochelle should be proceeded with, 1625, Nov. 26. 

Charles I. to Louis XIII. J put away affairs of state to 
say how pleased I am to see your Majesty has a servant so 
fit and active in the sports of the chase as Mons. St. Rany. 
We have in England no stag hunting in winter, but I hope 
some day to hunt in your Majesty’s company. 1625, Nov. 20. 
Hampton Court. 

Mons. de la Ville aux Cléres to Mons. de Blainville. The 
King of France hunting. The purpose against Rochelle not 
changed. You are thought too bold not to write your de- 
spatches in cipher. 1625, Dec. 6, 

Mons. de la Ville aux Cléres to Mons. the Bishop of Mande. 
The King’s purpose against the Rochellers is not changed. 
Blainville writes that the Queen of England governs her 
husband ; but this would be such good news that I dare not 
believe it. Pray God keep his mind in such good state, for 
their religion and the King’s service will derive advantage. 
1625, Dec. 6. 

Louis XIII. to Mons. de Blainville. The position which the 
Queen of England, my sister, has attained much pleases me, 
and [ hope to derive advantage from her conduct, so that 
hereafter the Catholics may be assisted. You must tell the 
King of England that to employ Soubise in the command of 
a fleet to relieve Rochelle will be to break entirely with 
France; and you must again demand the delivery of the 
French ship the * St. John” to Monsieur Manty. 1625, 

ec, 6. 

Bishop Duplessis to Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres. The 
Earl of Carlisle has received a letter from Buckingham, signi- 
fying that the journey they know of being deferred, the Duke 
will be there on the 15th December. ere is no talk in 
England but of the relief of Rochelle; but they have no 
power I think to effect it. 1625, Nov. 29. Hampton Court. 

Mons. Blainville to Mons. de la Ville aux Cléres. Affairs 
here are no longer in a condition to be ded by per! i 
When the Duke of Buckingham arrives in France, you will 

et all the good or the ill you expect jfrom England. 1625, 
ov. 29. Hampton Court. 








of the affairs of Germany, Rochelle, Monsieur de Soubi 
&c. 1625, Nov. 18. 

Mons. Blainville to Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs. Com- 
plains of his silence, that his counsel and the Bishop's is 
neglected. 
Holland to ruin the Prince of Orange, and to arrange that 
the Dutch shall take the Kings of England and Bohemia for 
protectors. 1625, Nov. 16. 

Mons. de Blainville to Louis XIII. Buckingham’s journey 
to Holland postponed, Manty refused provisions, to compel 
him to leave the coast by famine. French ships to be dis- 
charged and sold, His remonstrances. The matter of his 
being lodged at Hampton Court. 1625, Nov. 16. 

Duke of Buckingham to Louis XIII. Thanks for your 
Majesty's letters. I take this any of professing my 
affection, which your Majesty will easily be able to prove 
when you please to weigh my services with those of others, 
be they great or little, who have endeavoured to acquire your 
Majesty's favour by rendering ill offices to others most de- 
voted in heart to myself. Undated. 2 

Louis XIII. to Mons. de Blainyille. I desire you again to 
demand restitution of the vessels which have been stolen 
from me ; it being a thing unheard of that vessels Seed the 
flag of a Prince and an ally, and known to belong to his sub- 
jects, should be taken and put in arrest. 1625, Dec. 2. Paris. 

Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres to the Bishop of Mande. The 
news of Italy very good for France, that the Spaniards have 
fled from before Vicon. News of Spain less good, that the 
English had re-embarked, not having taken Cadiz ; where 
they landed, but lost 600 men killed and drowned in the 
embarkation. 1625, Dec. 2, Paris. 


Monsieur Manty to Mons, de Blainville. Your news has 
given us all courage, and we are prepared to suffer all kind 


| of inconvenience to hinder the rebels from pois back by 
i 


It is said that the Duke of Buckingham goes to | 


sea. I shall start at once, and hope to meet the ship from 
Rochelle. The bearer is a Catholic, a gentleman connected 


| witha person of good quality of that country, Ser Jean 


Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs to Mons. de Blainville. News | 


from Spain. The English who had landed in the Isle of 
Cadiz have been compelled to re-embark, havin 


lost 300 | 


men in combat and as met more drowned. Perhaps they | 
e 


will now be more tractab 
Paris. : 
Mons. de Blainville to Louis XIII. Buckingham’s purpose 
is now to go to France; and the King has given him one of the 
best horses out of his stable for Monsieur de Chevreuse ; but 
the journey is aeprorss by no one. The King was gone 
hunting forty miles off, or I would have delivered my des- 
ches at once. I will bring forward the matter of the ships. 
Waptrtes descent of a naval armament on Spain. Arrival of 
Deputies from Rochelle to seek the King of England’s aid. 
Dunkirkers gone to Ireland. ‘The ships which were to have 
taken Buckingham are gone to fight them, 1624, Nov. 19. 


and respectful. 1625, Dec. 2. 


a {Sir John Killegrew ?], who desires your favour. 
1625, Nov. 28. Falmouth. 

“Memoir” of Monsieur de Manty to Mons. le Chevalier, 
of the principal things which he ought to represent to Mons. 
the Marquis of Blainville, Ambassador Extraordinary for the 
King of France with the King of Great Britain. [1625, 
November.) 

ae ee by the Sieur Ja. Quellegre. [Sir John Kille- 
grew ? 

Monsieur de Manty to Monsieur de Blainville. By a per- 
son [Killigrew ?] who is well affected to the King of France. 
He has given mea great deal of good advice, and will give 
you particulars about the behaviour of Bointon, the captain 
of Falmouth ) Castle, as also of our oy cogs for if we are 
not soon helped we must all go with white sticks in our hands 
and beg to return to France. 1625. Dec. 4. Falmouth. 

Monsieur de Manty to Mons. de Blainville. Pray tell the 
King of England that, if we had all been angels, we could not 
have suffered more for the Rochellers than we have done. 
The Hollanders have no money, and are resolved to leave 
them in eight or ten days. 1625, Dec. 5. 

Form of an agreement made with the captains of certain 
—_— vessels to serve the King of France. 25. 

Mons. de Manty to Mons. de Blainville. Respecting the 
recall of the Dutch vessels by the States General, on pretext 
of ravages committed by the Dunkirkers, 1625, Dec. 11. 

** Memoir” of Monsieur de Manty to Monsieur de Blainville 
for representation to the King of England in respect of the 
behaviour of the Governor of Falmouth to himself with re- 
gord to the French ship the ‘‘ St. John.” (1625, Dec.) 

Louis XIII. to Monsieur de Blainville. The Sieur de la 
Folie has told me that there is no chance of obtaining justice 
of the English, nor restitution ofour vessels taken by them, 
and that the Sieur de Soubise will be aided to succour Ro- 
chelle. As I am at war with Spain and the Huguenots, I do 
not wish to do anything on slight grounds to offend the 
English, but Ihave heard from the Duke of Buckingham 
that I am represented to have said that I did not wish him to 
come to France, This I deny ; and I request you now to tell 
the Duke that as I continue to receive no friendship at his 
hands, and as the Duke still does all he can to estrange the 





King of England from France, unless he now gets certain 
requests of redress resolved‘at his master’s hands, until then 
I certainly will not receive him. Give me notice t 
you know that the ships destined for Rochelle are ready, and 
that} you have a bark at hand in some harbour in Ireland 
that be Sony the Admiral may have his navy ready to hinder 
the aid from being brought to Rochelle, and that some 
of those ships may be prepared which go against the wind. 
1625, Dec. 14. 

Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs to the Bishop of Mande. Re- 
capitulating the King’s instructions to the ambassador ex- 
pressed in the foregoing letter. 1625, Dec. 14. 

Mons. de Blainville to Mons. de la Ville aux Clércs. The 
bearer, in the service of the Queen of England, will com- 
municate what has taken place since my last despatch ; but as 
they are only words, and not deeds, and which are so often 
renewed, my inexperience ranks them as so many sturdy re- 
fusals. 1625, Dec. 12. Hampton Court. 

Mons, de Blainville to Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs. By 
this answer to certain requests I have presented on the part 
of the King of France, you will be able to make comparison 
of the deli of English minds with my own, to my hu- 
miliation. This menace is enough for a foolish man like the 
writer. 1625, Dec. 4. Hampton Court. 

Declaration of the King of England against the English 
Catholics made at Reading. 1625, Nov. li, 

Answer made by the King of England to certain demands 
made to him on the part of the King of France, in respect 
to the treatment of the Catholics, the chapel and cemetery,to 
be provided for the Queen of England, and ‘the matters of 
certain ships. [1625, Nov. 

Signor Burlamachi to Mons. de Blainville. Respecting 
the case of {the Marshal de Limoges, who has goods unjustly 
detained, there having been no declaration of war between 
England and Spain at the time he had his purchases. 1625, 
Nov. 23. London. 

Bishop Duplessis to Mons. de Ja Ville aux Clércs. I send 
you for your Pero oy a copy of the Commission designed 
against the Catholics, by which you wiil be able to judge of 
the nation’s humour, and the little trust there is in their 

romises. The Duchess of Buckingham is confined of a 

auphin. A courier has been sent to Holland to tell the 
Duke, and the King presses his return, but not before he has 
made a certain journey you know of. The pie on going 
out hunting ‘told the Queen, that he gives Carlisle orders 
to speak to heron his part. The chief point ofhis discourse 
was, that she must not think ill of the execution of the laws 
against the Catholics, for on them depended the surety of the 
State. The Queen’s answer was, that she knew the King 
her brother intended to have the promises made to him 
performed; that she would submit to the King her husband’s 
decisions, but never pardon his advisers; so as Carlisle saw 
she was in this humour, he made promises to content her, 
which must be believed when they are performed. 1625, 
Dec. 3 and 4. 

Mons. de Blainville to Louis XIII. I send your Majesty 
a copy of the declaration resolved on, by which you may see 
the difference between the words and the acts of the people 
of this country, for the persecution of the Catholics is deter- 
mined, as well as the cancelling of the secret articles of the 
Marriage Treaty with the Queen your sister. For myself. I 
cannot omit telling your Majesty, being here as I am, that 1 
= weakni ss in the state, ill-will in all which concerns 

rance, irresolution in all their designs, insolence against 
those who show any fear of them, and ‘great caution and 
deference to those who treat them in another fashion. No- 
thing touches them so much as the expected ruin of the 
Rochellers, so they are sending a sort of fleet to sea, with 
letters of ae as if to make war on Spain, but really to 
join M. de Soubise. Your Majesty will see by these circum- 
stances that the affairs of England are all in confusion, that 
the King can with difficulty execute his own designs or im- 
pede your Majesty’s.. 1625, October 2. 

Louis XIII. to Mons. de Manty. Desires him to prevent 
the ships of Hollaud, under Admiral Hantin, from returning 
to their ports, 1625, . 26. 

Mons, de la Ville aux Cleres to Mons. de Blainville. The 
return of the Dutch ships to their ports would be very pre- 
judicial to the King’s service, and his Majesty has therefore 
commanded Hantin to prevent any of them from leaving. I 


beg you to penetrate the cause of this order, which | must 
attribute to Buckingham, in his desire to aid the Rochellers. 
1625, Dec. 26. 


Louis XIII. to Mons. de Blainville. That no good effects 
must be expected from the King of Great Britain’s desire 
for a good intelligence between the two kingdoms, must 
be attributed to the evil counsel which is given him. No- 
thing touches me like the affairs of the Catholics of 
England, nevertheless you will press them in no respect 
more warmly than you already have done ; at the same time 
you cannot cease to show the King the wrong he does him- 
self in avoiding what he eng: to perform on the word of 
a prince and a king. You will continue to demand the re- 
stitution of my ships, and if the King makes any com. 
parison between the case of the Rochellers, and the English 
Catholics, you will not omit to present to him the great 
difference in these cases, in that the latter are accused of no 
crime except that of desiring to serve God according to 
their religion. 1625, [Dec.] 18. : 

Mons. de Ja Ville aux Clercs to Bishop Duplessis. Your 
communications, and that which the Queen of Great Britain 
has written to her mother, confirms my opinion that she will 
let them see the strength as well as the beauty of her cha- 
racter, and in time the power which she will obtain over her 
husband will be the anchor of safety of the Catholics. She 
must take care not to appear frightened, and not to lose the 
goodwill of her husband. Ultimately he will be moved by her 
tears, so she must treat all his proposals with respect, show- 
ing her grief at all which he s' do against the Catholics, 
and testifying her displeasure at those who support him, and 
then, when he is overcome by her caresses, the conduct 
of Buckingham and others will be more moderate. 1625, 


Dec. 18, 

Mons. de Blainville to Louis XIII. As Buckingham seeks 
to gain his master’s favour by the protection of the Hugue- 
nots of Rochelle, your Majest 
from this court, and more vigorous measures must there- 
fore be pursued towards them. I told the King of his ill. 
treatment of your Majesty in persecuting the Catholics con- 
trary to his promise, in leaving the Queen, his wife, without 
performing the article of their marriage treaty, and in the 
conclusion of our talk, he begged me not to press him for an 


must hope for no goodwill - 
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answer at once. If your Majesty knew England as well as I 
to, you Would scarcely think that she has the means to carry 
On twO great wars at once. 1625, Dec. 18. 

Mons. de Blainville to Louis XIII. Buckingham has re- 
turned from Holland without any great advantage. The 
first act of the King’s council has been to promise the De- 
puties from Rochelle such assistance as will oblige them to a 
stubborn defence of their city. I saw Buckingham this morn- 
ing, ae a your Majesty not returning the King’s 


sh 1625, be 

Bishop Duplessis to Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs. You 
‘aust not be astonished at the varying nature of my news, 
Coming as — do from a place where the strongest resolu- 
tions last no longer than an attack of fever. Buckingham’s 
return is expected directly ; his friends spread various re- 

to appease the Puritans, who are murmuring against 
is conduct, and who attribute to the English: ships the loss 
of M, de Soubise. 1625, Dec. 4. 

Mons. de Blainvitie to Louis XIII. I know well that the 
English nation is reputed formidable byyour Majesty, and 
that the Duke of Buckingham passes in the mouth of some 

rsons as a torrent which overturns all it encounters ; but 

nowing from the situation of the island that it is unfitted 
for grand enterprises, depending on the winds, and needing 
great eer amg and that it is weak in numbers, poor 
in money, the nation inconstant in all its designs, impudent 
towards those who fear them, and — humble to those who 
do not, Ido not think your Majesty should have any fear of 
them, “ if you preserve your dignity and your courage.” Par- 
Hament is to be held on the 20th of February next, and the 
coronation of the Queen, your siste:, is to take place at the 
same time. Buckingham), to gain over the people, has given 
orders to an English captain to take fifty ships to demand re- 
stitution of the vessels which have been sent to your Ma- 
a 1625, Dec. 29, 
ishop Duplessis. A letter written in cipher. The Duke 
of Buckingham and the fleet have arrived, as has my Lord 
Cecil, who commanded, and has lost the little reputation he 
had acquired. The English must be undeceived ; an act of 
vigour would astonish them ; they who suffer injuries without 
resenting them expose themselves to receive others. Your 
silence is considered a proof of your weakness. If you do 
not act, you will have the Pope and tlie English, God and the 
Devil against you. You cannot refuse restitution of the 
English ships. ‘The finances here are so low that they wish 
the number of the Catholics was greater, that there might be 
the more to pillage. [1626, seen) 

Blainville to Louis XIII. The King has resolved to place 
English officers in the Queen’s household, saying that every 
man should be master in his own-house. On the Bishop of 
Mande’s ‘remonstrating, and reminding him that the Queen 
had sworn to the Nuncio never to have an officer about her 
of any other religion than her own, he said that the thing 
was out of his power. 1626, January 4. Hampton Court. 

Blainville to Louis XIII. The King of England, before 
proceeding to an open rupture with you, purposes to send 
Carleton as Ambassador-Extraordinary to you. You will re- 
collect that I told you that the English often proceed towards 
the extreme point, but never passit. It remains for me only 
to beg that I may be withdrawn, to be near your person, an 
honour which will be more dear to me than all others. 1626, 
January 7. 

Queen Henrietta Maria to Louis XIII. The King sending 
my cousin, the Earl of Holland, as Ambassador-Extraordi- 
nary to your Majesty, I could not let him go without these 
few lines, to beg you to keep me in the honour of your good 
graces. 1626, January 7. 

Charles I. to Louis XIII. Letter of introduction of the 
Rarl of Holland and Sir Dudley Carleton, his Ambassadors- 
Retrourdienty to France. 1625, December 30, Hampt 

‘ourt. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
chad ia 

Tue New BisHor or Srerra Leone. — The 
Queen has been pleased to appoint the Rey. 
Edward Hyndman Beckles, D.D., to be Bishop of 
Sierra Leone in the room of the Right Rev. John 
Bowen, deceased. The Bishop designate was for 
some years Curate of St. Michael’s, Trinidad, in 
the diocese of Barbadoes; in 1853 he becameRector 
of St. Peter’s, in St. Christopher’s, diocese of An- 
tigua. Dr. Beckles is the fourth Bishop of Sierra 
Leone, since the year 1852, when the Bishopric 
was founded. 

ConvocaTion. — It is stated that the Convoca- 
tion for the province of Canterbury, which will 
meet on Wednesday the 25th inst., will be pro- 
rogued, at the close of the day’s session, to Tues- 
day, February 14th. It is expected that several 
motions of importance will be taken into con- 
sideration on the day last-named. 

Tue SprecraL SunpAy-Evenine Services. — 
The second of the Special Sunday-evening ser- 
vices at St. Paul’s was held last Sunday evening 
uner the dome; the sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Daniel Moore, M.A. At Westminster Ab- 
bey, the preacher was the Rev. Thomas James 
Rowsell, M.A., incumbent of St. Peter’s, Stepney; 
and at Exeter Hall, the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, 
M.A., incumbent of St. James’, Holloway. The 
Victoria Theatre was opened for the first time for 
religious services on the same day ; the first ser- 
vice taking place in the afternoon, when the 
sermon was preached-by the Rev. Wm. Landels, 
minister of the Baptist Chapel, in the Regent's 
3 


Park ; the second in the evening, when the service 
consisted of a hymn‘ given out by a layman, —a 
chapter read by the Rev. Dr. Steane (Baptist), of 
Camberwell, — and a sermon by the Rev. S. 
Minton, M.A., incumbent of Percy Chapel. At 
the Garrick Theatre, Whitechapel, there were 
services in the afternoon and evening, as also at 
St. James’s Hall ; at the former, the sermons were 
preached by the Rev. George Smith (Independent), 
and the Rev. C. 8. F. Money, M. A., incumbent 
of St. John’s, Deptford; at the latter place by 
the Rev. John Graham, of Craven Chapel, and 
the Rev. Paxton Hood, of Barnsbury Park. At 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, there was also a service, 
conducted by the Rev. F. Tucker, minister of the 
Baptist Chapel, Camden Road, Holloway. 

CoLonta.'— Diocese of Montreal.— The new 
Cathedral at Montreal was opened for divine ser- 
vice on the first Sunday in Advent, although the 
consecration will not take place before next sum- 
mer. The sermon in the morning was preached 
by the bishop ; that in the afternoon by the dean ; 
and that in the evening by the archdeacon. The 
number present at the evening service was esti- 
mated to be as high as 2000. 

Tue Rev. C. H. Spurceon’s New TasBer- 
NACLE. — The friends ,of Mr. Spurgeon have 
lately held a Meeting, with the view of pre- 
senting their pastor with a New Year’s offering, 
towards the completion of the new Tabernacle. 
It was announced that 9,000/. had already been 
expended, and that a balance of 8,000/. was in 
hand, but 30,000/. would be required. More than 
100 men were constantly employed, and the walls 
were rapidly rising. The gentleman who gave 
38,0001. on the laying of the first stone, has for- 
warded an intimation that he will give 2,000/. 
more. 

The Delhi Gazette says that “the Bara Rajah 
is going to turn Christian and marry the daughter 
of one of the section writers of the government 
secretariat. The Rajah of Koopoorthulla set the 
example by marrying a young Christian lady, and 
it seems others are going to follow it.” 

The Mortara Case.— A telegraphic despatch, 
dated Modena, Jan. 2, announces that proofs 
having been afforded to the Government by the 
Mortara family, that the kidnapping of their child 
had been ordered by the Rey. Father and Inqui- 
sitor Filetti, the latter has been arrested, and judi- 
cial proceedings have been instituted against him. 

The Morning News gives the following copy of 
the answer of his Holiness to the address of the 
Archbishop and secular and regular clergy of the 
diocese of Dublin, adopted at their meeting on the 
3rd of November, 1859 :— 

Venerabili Fratri Paulo Archiepiscopo Dublinensi, ac Di- 
lectis Filiis Omnibus Ecclesiasticis Viris utriusque 
eri ejusdem Dubli is Di Pius P.P. 1X. 
Venerabilis Frater, ac Dilecti Filii, Salutem et Apostolicam 
Benedictionem. Nihil gratius, nihil amabilius vestris litteris 
die tertio proximi mensis Novembris scriptis,‘ac nuper ad nos 
perlatis, que summam nobis attulerunt consolationem inter 
maximas, quibus premimur, amaritudines. In eisdem enim 
litteris undique mirifice elucet singularis vestra erga nos, et 
hance Petri Cathedram fides, pietas, amor, et observantia, atque 
omni ex parte se ostendit acerbissimus vestrum omnium 
meeror ob notissimas, in quibus versamur, tribulationes ne- 
quissimis illorum hominum consiliis et molitionibus, qui 
acerrimum contra Catholicam Ecclesiam,jhanc Apostolicam 
Sedem, et beati Petri patrimonium gerunt bellum, ac jura 
omnia divina et humana funditus delere conantur. Equidem 
non potuimus non vehementer oblectari hisce egregiis vestri 
sensibus, qui amplissimis laudibus omnino digni paternam 
nostram erga te, Venerabilis Frater, ac vos, Dilecti Filil, cari- 
tatem vel maxime excitarunt et auxerunt. Ne intermittatis 
ardentiore ‘usque studio clementissimum misericordiarum 
Patrem orare et obsecrare, ut Ecclesiam Suam Sanctam a tot 
calamitatibus eripiat, eamque splendidioribus in dies exornet 
et augeat triumphis, ac nos adjuvet et consoletur, in omni tri- 
bulatione nostra, utque omnipotenti sua virtute omnes Ec- 
clesie Sua, et hujus Apostolicae Sedis hostes ad veritatis, 
justitia, salutisque semitas reducere dignetur. Nihil vero 
dubitamus, Venerabilis Frater, ac Dilecti Filii, quin vos Deo 
bene juvante nihil potius habere velitis, quam majore usque 
alacritate et contentione ea omnia provide, sapienter, ac 
strenue peragere, que in hac presertim tanta temporum ini- 
quitate ad Dei, ejusque Sancte Ecclesia causam tuendam, ad 
animarum t d ad inimi homi 





yp nn 
fraudes detegendas, erroresque refutandos summopere con- 
ducant. Perusasissimum autem vobis sit, propensissimam 
ue ac studiosissimam esse paterni nostri erga vos animi 
voluntatem. Cujus quoque certissimum pignus accipite 
Apostolicam Benedictionem, quam ex imo corde profectam 
tibi, Venerabilis Frater, ac vobis, Delecti Filii, peramanter 
impertimur. 
atum Rome apud S. Petrum die primo Decembris, Anno 
1859, -Pontificatus Nostri Anno Decimoquarto. 
Pius P. P. 1X, 








iii [ Translation] 


“ TO OUR VENERABLE BROTHER PAUL, ARCHBISHOP OF 
DUBLIN, &c. 

“ To our venerable brother and dearly-beloved sons health 
and our apostolic benediction. Nothing could be more 
agreeable, nothing more lovely, than your letters bearing 
date the 3rd of November last, and lately delivered to us, 
which brought to us very great consolation amid the deep 
sorrows with which we were borne down. For everywhere 
throughout these letters there shines forth wonderfully your 
singular faith, piety, love, and reverence towards ourselves 
and the chair of Peter; everywhere your bitter grief displays 
itself at the tribulations into which we are plunged by the 
wicked designs and endeavours of those men who wage most 
fierce War against the Catholic Church, the Apostolic Throne, 
and the patrimony of St. Peter; and who are endeavouring 
to destroy the foundations of all Divine and human right. 
We could not but be greatly delighted by these excellent sen- 
timents of yours, which, worthy ofall praise as they are, have 
raised to the highest point our paternal love towards thee, ve- 
nerable brother, and you, beloved sons. Do not cease to pray 
and beseech the Father of all Mercies with still more earnest 
supplication that He will snatch his Holy Church from so 
many calamities, and daily magnify and adorn it with more 
splendid triumphs; and assist and console us in all our tribu- 
| lations ; and that He will deign, of his omnipotent goodness, 

to lead back all the enemies of his Church and of this Apos- 
| tolic Throne to the paths of truth, justice, and salvation. We 

doubt not, venerable brother, and beloved sons, but that you, 
| bythe aid of the Almighty, desire nathing more than to per- 
form with still greater zeal and earnestness, all those duties 
which, fulfilled thoughtfully, wisely, and zealously, te | so 
greatly conduce to the defence of the cause of God and of his 
holy Church, to the salvation of souls, to the exposure of the 
deceits and the refutation of the errors of wicked men, in this 
time of special iniquity. Be assured that the feeling of our 
paternal mind towards yourselves is equally warm and devoted. 
As a most certain pledge whereof receive our apostolic bene- 
diction, which from our inmost heart, full of love, we bestow 
on thee, beloved brother, and on your beloved sons. 

“ Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the Ist of December, 1859, 
in the 14th year of our Pontificate. 

“ Pics P.P. IX.” 








MISCELLANEA. 
ie 


Iontan AssoctaTion.—The Official Gazette of 
| Corfu contains the report of a meeting held on 
| Friday, Oct. 28th, for the purpose of considering 
the bases of an Ionian Association for the promo- 
tion of science, literature, and art in the Ionian 
Islands. It is proposed that the object of the 
Association shall be to collect information on 
literature, art, and science, to encourage the 
energies of Ionian citizens and others by the dis- 
tribution of prizes and certificates of honour, to 
institute inquiries into the past history and the 
present physical resources and condition of the 
islands and the adjacent continent. It will also, as 
far as possible, collect works of value from other 
countries, and open correspondence and inter- 
change of information and courtesy, on literary, 
artistic,"and scientific subjects, with the institutes, 
universities, and othe: learned bodies of foreign 
nations. A committee has been appointed to pre- 
pare the regulations of the Association, of which 
Sir A. Mustoxidi, K.C.M.G., is the president ; 
H. Drummond Wolff, Esq., C.M.G., is the vice- 
president ; and the French and Russian consuls- 
general are members. It is a good undertaking, 
and we wish it success. 

Porrrair or Rirrer.—We are told “ Ritter 
was tall and powerfully built, with an immense 
forehead, and a figure like that of Goethe; that 
his looks were full of gentleness, and that he had 
a sweet smile. He walked slowly, with an un- 
certain gait, stopping occasionally as if for reflec- 
tion. His eyes were directed far off, as if he was 
dreaming of distant regions in Africa or Asia, and 
were rarely turned towards those to whom he was 
speaking. His voice was interrupted, as if sharply 
restrained by sudden thought, and every move- 
ment showed him to be possessed with the demon 
of science. Although old and time-worn, it was 
apparent that he was still young for study. His 
discourse, of marvellous clearness, dealt with 
the grandest subjects in the simple language of 
childhood, and his pupils listened not only with 
intelligence, but with affection, such grace and 
mildness characterised his speech.” 

Tue Late Mr. Bayte Sr. Joun.—Our readers 
will learn with interest that a fund is being raised 
for the benefit of the family of the tic *t:. Bayle 
St. John, who died August Ist, 1859, after a pro- 
tracted and painful illness, which disabled him 
from the pursuit of his literary labours. We 
need not remind our readers of the great promise 





given, and to a great extent fulfilled, by this la- 
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mented writer. A contributor to newspapers and 
magazines while yet in his teens,—a writer in 
Fraser at twenty,—an author of many well-known 

works,—he died at the early age of thirty-six, a 
victim to the wear and tear of mind and body 
required in the preseat day of those who are com- 
pelled to seek a livelihood by ministering to the 
literary wants of the public. We fear that this 
notice of the propesed fund for the benefit of Mr. 
St. John’s family will appear to be rather late. 
We can but regret that the recent changes in the 
management of the Literary Gazette have pre- 
vented us from an earlier allusion to it. As it is, 
we earnestly recommend it to the attention of our 
readers, and heartily wish that the promoters of the 
fund may meet with success. We may state that 
subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Twining, 
bankers, 245, Strand, payable to the joint account 
of Mr. Edw ard Copping, Mr. John Smith, and 
Mr. Horace St. John. 


DENMAN, 
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A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 

Wine iw Case forwarded free to any railway station in Bngland. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. por gallon, or 80s. 
pel 4 sme 

8, Cash, Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
anu Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—o— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


a bl 
OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
e inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a novel. application of his unrivalled 
Mach hinery for Soaking Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new series of his 
useful peter, which for exceLLence or TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, cuzapnzss in price, he believes will in- 
sure univereal approbation, and defy competition. 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one 





The European and Colonial Wine 
Company. 
No, 122, Pars Mau, 8. W. 
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su the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 

F Families wit! with Pu U. BM NES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cent. 





ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE scoToH 
YT An SUPERIOR to the dace FRENCH BRANDY, 


= AL BALMORAL, 0 very fine, mild, and mel- 
sik seen: oy 158, per gallon, 
The PRINCES isi EBA UG aise on 


DONALD D NCAN'S celebrated Registered D.D. 
, of extraordinary quality and +4 ae 











SOUTH AFRICAN ot .. teeneee ‘Soe per doz, Roem 
SOUTH ie, inn over i hain tis country, ” lons of either of the above sent to any part, or sample 
eres VicTORt tat cutelinnt oxd sai tural wine. i toe ue "Sal 8 ae a, W.C. 
€ a 5 
SPARKLING BPERNAY CHAMPAGNE Sas. P 6, Burleigh Street, Strand, W. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s, per doz. 
ee ee ei yea in the wood | : ARNS & CO’S WINDOW POLISH for 
PALE COGNAC BRAN] TY ove vee: » | aaa Agick ay gad Bae EA "a osag sg Me 
c., ani ne 
Bottles S08 Panay included, and fre to any London Railway | fiuntiy removing ORBASE md the DEPOSIT OF GAS, ke. e. 


Terms cash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





7 AU- DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE BRANDY, 
though only 16s, per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, to 
Ly peculiarly free from acidity, and very superior to recent impor- 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French —e Le + ber doz 
ones, packed in a case for the country, 36s.—H. BREYT 
Jid Furnival's Distillery, Holborn. To be plained only at 
their i Digiieey. 


PORTO.—AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of 
high character, 48s,, per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine 

will be much approved. 
ENR Old Fumnivale Dishiery, Holborn, B.C, 








Wine no longer an Expensive Luxury. 


UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an exiehaive 1 ane 
now in. brilia brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS Ms 


DOZ ingore CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, they 
are only ene = | half the ‘soa duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery 


“T find your wine to be pure and ciatitinetals and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 


too often sold for enaiee Seer ny M.D., London Hospital.” 


” PRS 


4% By the use of this Paste 75 per cent, of labour, time, and ex- 
pense, eh be saved, and a far ol idarer appearance produced, 

‘ Sold in 3d. éd.,and 1s, Boxes, Everywhere, 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W, 


TESTIMONIALS, 
61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchy; G08 0 nd 2 
Paternoster Row, London, arch 15th, 185 


Gentlest oxi -avs tried d your. Patent Window Polish upon our 
Flats Gh yo fe Be My pein ¢ Md to s ee te 
effec’ mar © ions ; W refore to re- 

quest you will forward = a your earliest convenionse, a dozen 


Boxes of the Poli me a Gani wun satel tie A 
are, Gentlemen, y pocatul ys 
To Messus. Baans & Co. Amort, Baotnens, & Co. 


—_o— 
66, St, Paul’s Churchyard, March, 23rd, 1859, 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Hh —— ks Polish left with 
us, and finding me it answers every oer ae, to do, req 
you will forward one dozen of your sixpenny boxes. 
° Ga, i. Suir & Ca, 


Gloucester House, cane Hill, 28th March, 1859, 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 


with us, and are perfectly = with it, and feel obliged by 
your sending us one dozen of sixpenny boxes. 
Jou Harvey & Co, . 
Argyll House, 258, ot gh 242, Regent Street. 


Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we ‘hago had ‘from you appears 
bea effectual article for cleaning yan. and saving time in 
the work ; we will thank you to send halfa dozen boxes at your 
convenience. We are yours, &¢., Hoper & Oncuann. 








The Analysis a Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 


“ ANDREWS & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. aE 














gross each, with |abel outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
rd =) ye of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G, has 
in ueed 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and pte ng points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schoo 
Sold Retail! in § all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birming- 
ami 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 87, GRACE- 


CHURCH STREET, LON DON. 





NTERESTING seitimany in ene of Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—An eminent Wesleyan 
Minister, the Rev , Evans, in writing _ blography of his 
father, in the y Yelsh W “esleyan 1859, 
says:—*He had been very _—, affected v an asthmatic 
complaint and a troublesome —~ 9 + but by the use of Dr. 
socock'’s Wafers these were removed, so that he enjoyed ease in 
his latter Amn and was entirely free from the cough which so 
generally troubles vld ministers. ” See the Welsh Wesleyan Maga- 
eine for December, 1859, p. 402, 
They give instant relief and — cure of asthma, consumption, 
coughs,and all disorders of the breath and lungs. They havea 
pleasanttaste, Price ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all 


druggists. 
rrape A MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


REFERRED to the BEST ARROWROOT. 
Delicious in Py ry See Blane-mange, Cake, &c., and 
especially suited to the delicacy of children and invalids. ‘T° e 
Lancet states “ This is superior to anything of the kind known,” 
Trade Mark and Recipes on each Packet, is 8,and 160z, Obtainit 
where inferior articles are not substituted, from Family Grocers, 
Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn Dealers. 
Paisley ; Dublin ; 
774, Market Street, Manchester ; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —These purifying 
Pills have for the last quarter of a century been in extensive 
demand throughout our Indian oust. and since their discovery 








= 








they have been largely patronised by all classes of society, and are 
y those most le of judging, pronounced to be better adapted 
for liver complaints than any ot er medicine. In ague, remittent 


and continued nay = Fe wegnee preparation checks ts the current 

of the —_ tl t the poison from the yl yor od 

the hum Hoy « raises the ne 

stimulates 4 the Amey, gives thy action to the 1 cain, mand 

restores the balange of the Vedasten. which is the foundation of 

— the guarantee for the full performance of every vital 
ction. 


e 


HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 

the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all.other Burners remains 
invariable — Cot Yariations of f pressure and the cost of each on 
| is less than Can be fixed horizontal, c 
to, or distant fron — Burner is. ornamental, sim = in woristruc: 
tion, consisting uble chamber, the inner pertosy 
with a dapbrexm, giving ing eqtion toa pop end valve, Price’ as, ‘oak, 
one sent on receipt of in postage sta 


W. H. Kenvepy, Agent, 462, Oxford atret London, W.C. 








RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


gt tky MOC-MAIN PATENT Lees 
TR requiring no steel poring. round the gen 

mended for Mie folitwine peculiarities and advan :—Ist, facility 
of application : 2nd, pe iom from liability chafe or exco- 
riate ; 8rd,it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 


“We do a pone ne to give to this invention our ae ualified 
dlvise the use of it to those who 
stand in meee of “hat protection, which they phd Fy 2 fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfact in thus recom- 
mending."’"—Church and State Gazette. 


Recssmnanted by the following eminent Surgeons :— William 
Ferguso sq., F.R So Professor of Soeey, in King’s 's College, 
Bureeon to the’King’s College Hospital, &e. ; C. G. or Esq. 
Surgeon to the Roya Westminster hthalnite 's College, Ho : 











man, Esq., F.R.S., amie tant Surgeon to King’ Hospital 
T, Callawa: Be E r Assistant Su: recon to Guy's ‘Hospita 
Coulson, i "Biseeon, to the Bagdaler Pp cont al ; Blizard 
Curling, E Surgeon to don Hospital; W.J. 
Fish 7 Esq a the, ef to the  Mcrepotiten lice Force ; 
Aston Key, £ ., Surgeon to Prince Albert ; Robert Liston, Esq., 
¥.R.S. ; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to be ws 


goon Wilson, Esq. VFR. §.,and many 


ny = poly | circular may be had by pio and the Truss (which 
pe... fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s.,21s., 26s. 6d.,and 3ls.6d, Postage, ls. 
Priee of a Double Truss, als. 6d., 42s. , and 52s.6d. Postage, is. "ed. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 423., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 








LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, oe 
The material of which these sremadeis is recommended b 
‘aculty as being peculiarly ELASTIG and COMPRESS 
the best favention for aM efficient and ent TS in all 
eases of WEAKNESS 


rip tned 
VEINS, a yoy he &e. It ty porous, light in texture. 
pensive, and is drawn on nyt an ordinary stocking, Price from 
7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, 


Specimens may be seen at ‘the Crystal Palace. 








Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 

| eee MEDAL. LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
Y ONE APPLICATION, 

ee INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, AND 


SCENTLESS. 
t free, \d 6s., direct from E, F. LpReoaALes 
mee abo do ae tton Garden, London, E.C, 

“ Mr. Langdale’s pitparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 
oxtleas y y pradetons of modern chemistry. "_IMustrated London 
News, 

A long and ft interesting report rt on the products of E. F, L ale’s 
Laboratory b tific Commission from the tor of 

ay vit be boo be found in that fey of Saturday, January 10th, 
1807. ee copy will be forwarded for two stamps, 


AGENTS WANTED. 





NOW THYSELF! — The secret art a 


covering the true. £ pp vaesAre 

the ihe pegullaritiesafth Brpeaieiageae as lo! been pact eed 
ARIE COUPELLE wit Song fferiog startling 

Selnostions are both full 


gh ything 
hitherto attempted. All pesins wishing to “ *inow Ww themselves. "ot 


an; friend in w ve incerested, snp 

ting, s' tating ee sex ond 0 age, inel cen Deny post, saree 
to Miss ‘Coupel ie, 69, Castle Street, O: don, and they 
will receive, in a few days, a minute detail ofthe mental mam 
qualities talents reread virtues, byes of th bd writer, with 
many eased with the 


accurate ige Saye hilharto you have § given of sa vaelh Miss mp ro ones. 





o YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
ERS, xc.? ROSALIE COUPELLE'S C 


WHISK RINU- 
TRIAR is guaranteed to produce Rye ee Moustaehios, &e. ina 


ite falling off, ‘and effectually 
reco’ nded 








t. 
want two pad rh og an 
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adies furni barrack, a: 
ind saibroand crea phd ty of cabinet work, canteens, t trunks, 
portmantesns, & oreGaited 10 all climates. 

aon Bilvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Wool- 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD rae + STARCH we the only 
Starch used in her jesty's Laun unprin- 
Saco ae aaa 
ete hen area sia 
Te eeeaaanoeth & CO.,GLASGOW and LONDON. 
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PUBLISHING REFORM, 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 








Some few years back the New Quarterly Review called attention to the present system of esgas 
and urged, both upon Authors and the Public, the absolute necessity for a thorough Reformation. 
maintained that the present system of Publishing was not within the proper functions of a rataie! 
whose duties were that of a mere Agent to sell the Books placed in his charge at so much per cent. 
commission. It went further, and exposed the extravagant charges made for Printing, Advertising, | 
and Publishing, showing that it was an utter impossibility that any profit could remain for the Author. 
The article was a mere seven days’ wonder, producing no effect whatever on the literary world, which | 
continued to jog on in its usual course, growling and grumbling against Publishers in general, without | 
giving its brains the trouble of thinking how the evils complained of could be remedied. At last it | 
was determined upon to establish the National Publishing Company for the express purpose of | 
carrying into operation a sweeping measure of Publishing Reform, the provisions of which are as 
follows : 

I. That the Charges for Printing and Binding shall be on the lowest possible scale, and agreed 
upon previously to the work going to press. 

II. That the sum to be expended in advertising shall be agreed upon previously to the work 
going to press. 

III. That no commission or any of the innumerable charges for publishing shall be made; but 
instead thereof, a fixed per centage on the clear profits of the work shall be charged, the said per 
centage to be agreed upon in the outset. 

IV. That all works shall be issued, as respects paper and typography, in the first style of Me- 
tropolitan workmanship. 

V. That accounts shall be rendered and settled in cash six months from date of publication. 

Thus everything between the Author and the Company being simple and clear, no difference can 
take place on matters of account ; while the Company, depending on the success of the work to realise 
their publishing expenses, will be as anxious as the Author to secure a profitable return. 

The National Publishing Company, in thus promulgating a new, equitable, and straightforward 
mode of publishing, beg to assure Authors that every work placed in their hands will receive the ut- 
most attention; and that no pains will be spared to give satisfaction. 

Estimates and all requisite information will be forwarded on application to the Manager, at the 
Offices of the Company, 85, Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 


{ 





Price 2s. 6d., the Introductory Number of 








| THE PARLIAMENTARY ANNUAL 


STATESMAN’S HANDBOOK. 


In future to be issued on the 1st of February in each Year, price 10s. 6d. 







The introductory Number contains, amongst other articles, an elaborate “ Review of the British 
onstitution — showing its incomparable superiority over that of every other nation, and its ad- 
nirable adaptation to the character of the English people.” 





London; Nationat Pusiisuinc Company, 85, Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 








Price 2s. 6d. 


q THE RIVAL REFORM BILLS: 


oR, 


HOME AND FOREIGN POLITICIANS, 


A POLITICAL FARCE IN THREE ACTS, 


Tn which numerous eminent personages will perform for the amusement and enlightenment 
of the British Public, 





London; NATIONAL PUBLISHING Company, 85, Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
PRINTED FOR 
WALTON & MABERLY, 
Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 


eae) 





_LIEBIG'S LETTERS ON MODERN 


CHEMISTRY. Small 8vo, 6v, 
a | San 


| LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 


CHEMISTRY. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Small vo, 7. Gd 
— 
Il, 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two 


BROTHERS. Fifth pees. Complete in 1 yol. Small 
handsomely bound in cloth. r , tWoarke ren _ 


—0—— 


IV. 
LARDNER'S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 


AND ART. Complete. 12 singh 
teins cloth leone! single Vols, 18s,; or 6 double ones 


-—0— 


| LARDNER’S COMMON THINGS EX- 
PLAINED. 233 Cuts. Complete. 1 Vol. 5s. 
*#* Sold also in two series, each 2s, 6d. 


— 


VI. 
LARDNER'S POPULAR GEOLOGY. 201 
uts, 2%. 6d. 


—o0— 
Vu. 


LARDNER’S ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
POPULARISED. 100 Cuts. 2s. 


a 


VIII. 
LARDNER'S POPULAR ASTRONOMY, 
182 Cuts. 4s, 6d, 
* 
LARDNER ON THE MICROSCOPE, 
147 Cuts. 2s, 
a 
LARDNER’S STEAM AND ITS USES, 
89 Cuts. 2s. 


aa) 


XL 
LARDNER ON THE BEE AND WHITE 


ANTS. 135 Cuts, 22, 


XII, 
LARDNER’S POPULAR PHYSICS, 85 
Cuts, 2s. Gd, 
Ps 


LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, 


THE BODY AND ITS BURCZIONS FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED, 520 Cuts, 128. 6& 


—o— 
XIV. 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. 1534 Cuts. Complete, 4 vols. 20s. 
#4* Also in Volumes separately as under ; 


Mechanics, 5s. 

Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, & Heat. 5s, 
Optics, 5s, 

Electricity, Magnetism, & Acoustics, 5s, 


— 


xv. 
LARDNER’S CHEMISTRY FOR 
SCHOOLS. 170 Cuts. 36. 6d, 


XVI. 
LARDNER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
FOR SCHOOLS, 328 Cuts, 3s. 6d, 


XVII. 
LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY 
FOR SCHOOLS, 190 Cuts. 3s. 6d, 





XVIUL. 
GUIDE TO THE STARS FOR EVERY 


NIGHT IN THE YEAR. Syo. 5s. 











+ 
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MR. TENNANT, 


MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 
149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. He can also supply Elementary Collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, on the following terms :— 


100 SMALL SPECIMENS, IN CABINET WITH THREE TRAYS . : . . . £2 2 0 
*200 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH FIVE TRAYS . . . . . 5 5 0 
300 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH EIGHT DRAWERS 


. . ° 10 10 0 
400 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH TWELVE DRAWERS . . , - 21 0 0 


More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 to 100 Guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the 
study of these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 


* A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on Geology by Lyell, Mantell, Murchison, Ansted, Page, and others, 
contains 200 specimens, in a mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising the following specimens, viz. :— 


MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or occasionally imbedded in them : — Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, 
Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tourmaline, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS: these are found in masses, in beds, or in veins, and occasionally in the beds of rivers. 
Specimens of the following Metallic Ores are contained in the Cabinet:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &¢, 

ROCKS: Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c, 

PALZOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and Permian Carboniferous Rocks, 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Woolwich, Barton, and Bracklesham Beds, London Clay, Crag, &c. 
In the more expensive Collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 











EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MINERALS. 


Mr. TENNANT bought at the Stowe Sale, in 1848, the Duke of Buckingham’s Collection of Minerals, which he has greatly enriched by a Collection 
of Coloured Diamonds, specimens of Gold from California, Australia, Canada, and Wales, and many other specimens of great value and interest. The 
Collection, consisting of 3000 specimens, is in two cabinets, each containing thirty drawers, with a glass case on the top for large specimens. Price 20001. 
Such a Collection is well adapted for any public Institution, or for any Gentleman taking an interest in Mining pursuits. 





At King’s College, London, Lectures on Mineralogy are given on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from Nine to Ten o'clock, from October to Christmas, 
to which the public are admitted on paying the College Fee of 2l. 2s. 

MINERALOGY. — The course commences with a description of the Physical and Chemical Characters of Minerals in general. 

The principal simple Minerals are next separately considered, and the readiest mode of distinguishing them described. 

The course of instruction includes a minute description of all the substances entering into the composition of Rocks, and of those minerals which are 
also used in the Arts; illustrated by an extensive collection of characteristic specimens, and diagrams of the principal crystalline forms, &c. 

GEOLOGY. — (Tue Lectures CoMMENCE IN JANUARY AND TERMINATE IN May) — Lent Term.— Descriptive Geology. Fee 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Easter Term. — The practical application of Geology to Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, and Mining. Fee 1/. lls. 6d., or 3/. 18s. 6d. for 
the two Terms. 


The Students are accompanied by the Professor to the Museum of Practical Geology, the British Museum, and other public institutions, and also on 
excursions into the country. 





SOPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS 


TueEseE models are constructed of various kinds of wood fitted together from actual measurements of the Strata in the Coal and Lead Mining Districts 
of the North of England. The upper part of each model represents the surface of the ground,—the sides exhibit four vertical sections, each of which cor- 
responds with the sections usually drawn in geological works, and the base of each model represents a horizontal plane at a certain depth under the 
surface, according to the scale of the model. 

To students in Geology, and others interested in Mineral Districts, these models afford a clearer idea of Geological Phenomena than ordinary plans 
and sections, presenting a fac-simile of the objects represented, which can be studied in every variety of position, and thus exhibit and explain the 
subterranean, as well as surface relations of the various Strata, Beds of Coal, and Mineral Veins. 

The models illustrate the Nature of Stratification; Valleys of Denudation; Succession of Coal Seams in the Newcastle Coal Field; Strata of 
Adjacent Lead Mine Districts ; the effects produced by Faults or Dislocations ; Intersections of Mineral Veins, &c.; and are accompanied with a letter- 
press description, by T. Sopwirn, Esq., F.R.S., Memb. Inst. C. E., Author of “ A Treatise on Isometrical Drawing,” &c. 

Sold in Cases, bound and lettered to resemble large octavo, quarto, or folio volumes, by J. TENNANT, Geologist, &c., 149, Strand, London, , 
Set of Six Models, 3 inches square 2/. 0s. Twelve Models, 3 inches square 4/, 0s. 
The same, 4 inches square 2 10 The same, 4 inches square5 0 


It may be proper to observe that the train of investigation which is required to study these models is wholly apart from the theoretical researches 


which extend to the original formation of rocks, and is confined to such facts as are open to every-day observation, and of which no doubt can 
possibly exist. 


The description of the models can be had separate, price 1s. 6d. 





MODELS OF CRYSTALS IN GLASS AND WOOD. 
To ILLUSTRATE THE SECTION ON CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND MINERALOGY IN “ Orr’s CrRcLE oF THE SCIENCES.” 
BY THE REV. WALTER MITCHELL, M.A., AND PROFESSOR TENNAN?, F.G.S. 
Six Glass Models, containing Skeleton Models, to illustrate the Six Systems, price 3/. 3s. Thirty neat Wood Models, in box, price 10s. 6d. 


WATERHOUSE HAWKINS’S MODELS AND DIAGRAMS OF EXTINCT ANIMALS. 


Scientific and other Institutions can be supplied with Mr. Wareruovse Hawkins’s Restorations or THE Extinct ANntmaLs — Pterodactyle, 
Tguanodon, Megalosaurus, josaurus (two species), Ichthyosaurus, and Labyrinthodon,—seven models, reduced to a scale of one inch.to a foot, from those 
at the Crystal Palace. Prive 5/. 5s. Packing-case, if for the country, 8s. 6d. extra. Six Diagrams. Price 1/. 10s. 








All the recent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, Conchology, and Chemistry, also Geological Maps, Models, Diagrams, Hammers, Blowpipes. 
Magnifying Glasses, Acid Bottles, Objects for the Microscope, &c., can be supplied to the stadent in these ‘ilenacting branches of science by ‘ 


JAMES TENNANT, MINERALOGIST BY APPQINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 











Printed by Geones Anpaaw Srorriswoope, of No. 10, Little New Street, in the parish of St. Bride, in the city of London, nd published office, oe G Street, Street, nthe 
: ” same precinct and dig—tarennae bemaey 14, 1960. tinny 1c imaaaaae sae ve 



































